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IN THIS ISSUE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND POSTWAR PLANNING 


A symposium considering the type of leadership which our schools must 
display in planning for the education of the postwar period and reporting 
on certain preliminary steps already made in California. Those contribut- 
ing include the following: Arthur Gould, John A. Sexson, Percy R. Davis, 
Walter Bachrodt, Reuben R. Palm, Charles Bursch, John L. Lounsbury, Albert 

| D. Graves, Roy W. Cloud, and Flaud C. Wooton. An out-of-state contribution 
to the symposium comes from William G. Carr, secretary of the Educational 
Policies Commission. 


RECHRISTENING THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Dr. John W. Harbeson, principal of the Pasadena Junior College, makes an 
appeal for changing the name of the “junior” college. 


LONG-TERM FUNCTIONS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
An appeal by George G. Bruntz of the Los Gatos Union High School for the 
schools to resist the sway of war hysteria and the consequent compulsion 


towards a “practical” education at the expense of training in citizenship 
and the other objectives for which they have striven. 


CURRENT RESEARCH IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Professor William A. Smith resumes his monthly column, reviewing a recent 
important study in the field of secondary education. 
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WEBSTER’S STUDENTS DICTIONARY 
FOR UPPER SCHOOL LEVELS 
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Vocabulary and Success—Many educators claim a high correlation between 
the size of a pupil’s vocabulary and his measure of success. Vocabulary 
enlargement and betterment must be based on a good dictionary. See above. 


Passive and Active Vocabularies—High school pupils have two large “passive” 
vocabularies (hearing and reading) and two smaller “active” vocabularies 
(speaking and writing). One’s growth in education is measured quite accu- 
rately by the number of words continuously transferred from his passive to his 
active vocabularies. For this steady transfer, a good dictionary is indispen- 
sable. See above. 


Hearing and Vocabulary—High school pupils should habitually check speak- 
ers, broadcasters, teachers, friends, family, themselves, for the meaning and 
pronunciation of words. To establish this habit, a ready dictionary is necessary. 
See above. 


Reading and Vocabulary—While the sentence is the unit of thought, the con- 
stituent words of a sentence must be carefully noted and analyzed to insure 
full understanding. To this end a good dictionary helps greatly. See above. 


Spelling and Vocabulary—No word belongs fully to anyone until he can spell 
it and use it in oral or written speech. Correct spelling must be checked in a 
good dictionary. See above. 


Writing and Vocabulary—'Writing maketh an exact man.” To insure exact 
meanings, words must be selected precisely. A good dictionary helps with 
synonyms and illustrative sentences. See above. 


Derivations and Vocabulary—Back of almost every word there is a “life 
history” that will come to high school pupils as a fascinating revelation: e.g. 
antipodes (parts of the earth opposite our feet), candidate (one clothed in white), 
broker (a retail vendor of wine). These family histories of words are given in 
a good secondary school dictionary. See above. 


All the Language Arts—Hearing, speaking, reading, spelling, writing are 
measured by a constantly expanding vocabulary. Improvement in all these 
will be greatly facilitated by habitual use of a good individual dictionary. 
See above. 


Illustrated, 1,031 pages, $2.60 
Indexed, $2.84 
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Society Officers Hold 
Annual Meeting 


HE annual meeting of the Board 

of Trustees of the California So- 
ciety of Secondary Education was held 
in San Jose on April 3, 1944, at which 
time results of the recent balloting for 
members of the Board were announced 
and officers for the next year were 
elected. 

Corporate members, it was revealed, 
had elected the following persons to 
serve as trustees of the Society: Miss 
Grace V. Bird, director, Bakersfield 
Junior College; Jesse A. Bond, associ- 
ate professor of education, UCLA; 
Harold B. Brooks, principal, George 
Washington Junior High School, Long 
Beach; J. R. Overturf, superintendent 
of schools, Sacramento; and Frank W. 
Thomas, president of the Fresno State 
College. Dr. Bond and Dr. Brooks are 
new members on the Board, while the 
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Numerous learning aids. 








——-Among HEATH offerings in history 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE (1942 Edition) 


A challenging presentation of American history, to give students 
an understanding and appreciation of the ideals, traditions, and 
institutions that have shaped American development, stimulate 
them to think honestly about the problems of modern American 
life, and help them to assume intelligently the responsibilities 
attached to being an American citizen. For 11th or 12th year. A 
helpful Activities Notebook is also available. 


GRAPHIC WORLD HISTORY 


A one-year complete course that meets the need for a brief and 1 
simple textbook of world history. Surveys the main currents of 
world history that will help the average high school student to 
understand the news he reads in today’s paper or hears over the 
radio. Arranged in fifteen units, each covering one great move- 
ment. Illustrated with dramatic drawings by Dale Nichols. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY e San Francisco 


other three carry over from a previous 
term. 

The name of Frank B. Lindsay had 
appeared on the ballot, but the votes 
for him were not tallied inasmuch as he 
already was an ex-officio member of the 
Board by virtue of being chief of the 
Division of Secondary Education. 

All current officers of the Society 
were reélected to serve another one-year 
term. These include Dr. Thomas, presi- 
dent; Dr. Ethel Percy Andrus, first 
vice-president ; Robert R. Hartzell, sec- 
ond vice-president ; A. C. Argo, George 
C. Jensen, Herman A. Spindt, and Clin- 
ton C. Trillingham, members of the Ex- 
ecutive Board. In a short Executive 
Board session, the present managing 
director and editor—Aubrey A. Doug- 
lass and Edward H. Redford, respec- 
tively—were reélected. 

J. Warren Ayer, who has been a 
member of the Board of Trustees for a 




































HUNDRED -PROBLEM 


ARITHMETIC TEST 
By Schorling—Clark—Potter 


In alignment with the best current prac- 
tice in arithmetic teaching and standard- 
ized on a comprehensive national popu- 
lation. The test, a revision of the widely 
used Schorling-Clark-Potter Arithmetic 
Test, measures computational abilities 
in grades 7 to 12. 
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FOUST-SCHORLING TEST OF 


FUNCTIONAL THINKING 
IN MATHEMATICS 


A new-type test measuring power to 
deal with mathematical relations, inde- 
pendently of computational ability. It 
emphasizes ability to reason mathema- 
tically in contrast to blind manipulation 
of symbols. For high school and college. 


INSTRUCTIONAL TESTS IN AERONAUTICS 


By Albert J. Rosenberg 


Edited by Arthur S. Otis 


An improved learning-teaching aid for classes in aeronautics—30 comprehensive unit tests covering 
the fundamentals as a basis for diagnosis and review—full preparation for the Civil Aeronautics 


Administration’s Private Pilot’s Examination. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


116 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco 5 


1233 South Hope Street, Los Angeles 15 
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great many years and who retired last 
year from his position as superintend- 
ent of schools in Eureka, was elected to 
honorary life membership on the Board 
of Trustees, and Milton Newmark, San 
Francisco lawyer who has been attorney 
for the Society since its founding, was 
voted a life corporate membership. 

Robert R. Hartzell, district super- 
intendent, Red Bluff Union High 
School, was named as chairman of a 
committee to be selected by him to pro- 
mote a membership campaign for the 
Society. 

Fourteen members of the Board were 
in attendance at the meeting: Mr. Argo, 
Mr. Ayer, George J. Badura, Dr. 
Brooks, A. J. Cloud, L. P. Farris, 
Frank N. Freeman, Mr. Hartzell, Mr. 
Lindsay, J. R. McKillop, William R. 
Odell, Howard H. Pattee, Mr. Spindt, 
and Dr. Thomas. The managing di- 
rector and the editor also were present. 
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Copies of ASTP Symposium 
Still Available 
A. copies of the February- 
March issue of the JouRNAL, 
which included the extended symposium 
description of “The Army Specialized 
Training Program in the West,” are 
still available in the JourRNAL editorial 
offices at Haviland Hall, Berkeley. Be- 
cause of postal regulations, the issue 
carries the designation of “March” 
rather than “February-March.” 
Despite its increased size, this number 
sells for the regular price of 50 cents 
per copy, or 35 cents per copy in lots 
of ten or more to go to a single address. 


Issues Combined 


OR reasons announced earlier, there 
was no February, 1944 issue of the 
JournaL. An enlarged, combined Feb- 
ruary-March number was published, but 
because of postal regulations it had to 
be labeled March issue, Vol. 19, No. 2. 
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This is the time for a new geography 
to help boys and girls understand 


and live in the world of today 


OUR AIR-AGE WORLD 


A Textbook in GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 
Packard, Overton, and Wood 


A distinct departure from all former presentations of geography, this 
one recognizes the global nature of the world . . . emphasizes the in- 
fluence of the airplane on our modern concepts of trade, transportation, 
and human relations ... shows the occupations of man from a world- 
wide point of view . . . treats the United States as a country streamlined 
for war... views other countries under wartime emergencies. . . inter- 
prets world conditions ... and prepares youth to deal with global prob- 
lems of today and tomorrow. $2.80 
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Leadership Needed for the 
Planning of Postwar 
Education 


N practically every field of human 

endeavor vigorous discussions are 
being held and articles are being writ- 
ten developing ideas and plans for the 
postwar period. Inventors are working 
on new gadgets, manufacturers are plan- 
ning new methods of production, inter- 
national trade and banking are being 
planned on new lines, and plans for 
international finarice and money stand- 
ards are being discussed. The list is 
endless. Evidently there is a feeling that 
in the period immediately following the 
war almost everything will be different 
as far as our conduct and our relation- 
ships with the world are concerned. If 
education really is a vital part of our 
democratic society, then education can- 
not but be affected by all the changing 
aspects of living which are expected to 
develop. 


Until very recently there has been 
little discussion and less planning for 
change in education than in almost any 
other field. Even though there is talk 
now among the leaders in education that 
planning for the postwar period is neces- 
sary, that talk is altogether too general 
to be very effective. Moreover, it is 
quite certain that most of the stirring 
that is affecting the leaders has not 
reached the rank and file of the teaching 
group. There is unquestionably a dispo- 
sition to cling to old forms of education 
as much and as long as possible in spite 
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of the war. This feeling is further 
emphasized by a hope and expectation 
that as soon as the war is done we can 
“get back” to those educational activi- 
ties from which the schools have been 
so rudely shaken. 

If education is to discharge its real 
function in the American scene, those 
who are looking backward and feeling 
the pull of years of experience behind 
them will have to be roused, somehow 
or other, from their present nostalgia. 
Life suddenly has become terribly vigor- 
ous and real to nations and to individu- 
als. Such conditions necessarily must 
mean changes in education. 


Lp eer the message of 
the president of the United States, 
transmitted to Congress on October 27, 
1943, “The Preliminary Report of the 
Armed Forces Committee on Postwar 
Educational Opportunities for Service 
Personnel,” requesting the appropri- 
ation of one billion dollars to carry out 
the purposes of the report, aroused 
many in our country to the extent and 
the urgency of the problems that are 
emerging. All who are interested in the 
problems of postwar education should 
read the report of that committee for 
the light that it sheds on one particular 
problem in education, namely, the prob- 
lem of the reéducation or further edu- 
cation of those who have been in the 
armed forces and who will be discharged 
after their period of service is finished. 

Space here does not permit us to de- 
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tail the nature of these problems, but 
some of them are quite evident. Many 
who return will have lived years in ex- 
perience in the short period of their 
service. Boys suddenly will have be- 
come men. They will want to see a di- 
rect and immediate path, possibly to 
high school graduation and possibly 
to professional preparation. Any edu- 
cational institution that pretends to meet 
the needs of its community will have to 
make adjustments to handle problems 
of this sort. 

Another problem arising out of the 
present war has to do with the rehabili- 
tation of disabled members of the armed 
forces who are discharged. It is re- 
ported that one million members of the 
armed forces already have been dis- 
charged, largely on account of disability. 
It is expected that one million more per 
year will be discharged as long as the 
conflict continues. Further education or 
reeducation of this personnel will have 
to be done by institutions which now 
exist—the high schools, trade schools, 
technical schools, junior colleges, and 
colleges. Are they ready to make the 
necessary adjustments to handle the 
cases? 


All over the country, but especially 
in California, a tremendous number of 
men and women have been dislodged 
from their usual lines of civilian employ- 
ment to work in the production of war 
materials. But the war jobs will dis- 
appear, and many of those who held 
them will need training for new lines 
of work. This is a very real need that 
will have to be met, especially by train- 
ing institutions in those centers where 
large numbers of these production work- 
ers have assembled. If the schools can- 
not handle the situation, it is not im- 
possible that some agency of the Federal 
Government may have to be set up to 
meet the need. Would that be desirable ? 
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HE foregoing paragraphs have dealt 

chiefly with the problems of the ad- 
justment of the schools to meet the 
needs of young adults. There will re- 
main problems that have to do with the 
young people who are moving forward 
in the regular process of time into the 
secondary schools. 

It is practically certain that new types 
of vocational training will be demanded 
for the production of the new types of 
civilian consumer goods. For instance, 
much is being said and written today 
concerning the place of plastics in the 
home and in the community in the years 
immediately before us. There is hardly 
a teacher available, however, to teach 
anything about the subject of plastics 
in the schools. Are the schools ready to 
meet the needs of those who should be 
trained for new types of production? 
It is reported that lumber companies are 
eagerly seeking those who can contribute 
to the utilization of waste products of 
the lumber and milling industries, for 
they expect that the by-products of 
wood may become the source of the 
profits of the companies. Who is ready 
to help in this program, or in any other 
programs that are sure to be a part of 
the preparation of young people for 
living ? 

Even more vital, because more people 
are affected by it, are the questions that 
must concern us with reference to what 
may be called our “regular” secondary 
school program. Shall this move back 
to its former status? Are we going to 
teach mathematics and history and the 
other standard subjects from the same 
books, with the same content, and by 
the same methods that we have used for 
years? What are we going to do with 
the impetus that is being given to the 
study of Spanish and Portuguese? Will 
it continue to be the business of physical 
education to put on a tougher program, 
such as is being emphasized today? 
What shall we teach in our schools about 



































peace and about war? Are we ready to 
discuss intelligently with pupils the 
problems of international trade? What 
shall we say to them about the need for 
a large navy and a standing army? Has 
the idea of acceleration so captured the 
thinking of the public that we shall have 
to hurry children through high school 
in order that they may enter college or 
business or industry at an earlier age 
than before? 

To all of these questions some kind 
of answer must be given, in some cases 
almost immediately. If we in the schools 
are not able to give it or if we hold back 
through timidity or fear, they will be 
answered for us. 


badd it be recalled that the present 
cost of public education for all of 
the United States is less than two and 
one-half billion dollars a year. In terms 
of today’s expenditures for public pur- 
poses, this is almost in the category of 
chicken feed. Education tomorrow can- 
not discharge its added responsibilities 
on this amount of money. If we are to 
think in terms of new and added re- 
sponsibilities, plus a better discharge 
of the present program, it must be ex- 
pected that education will consume more 
money than is now spent for it. One 
of the immediate needs of the period 
facing us is a better financing of public 
education so that there may be better 
trained teachers, better equipment, and 
better buildings. Education has been 
carried too long on the self-sacrifice 
and devotion of teachers. In too many 
parts of the country, education has been 
a starving stepchild of the state.— 
ARTHUR GOULD, member of Board of 
Trustees, California Society of Second- 
ary Rducation; deputy superintendent, 
Los Angeles. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT AND NOTES 


Next Month 


EVERAL months ago, members of 

the Editorial Board of the Catr- 
FORNIA JOURNAL OF SECONDARY Epu- 
CATION submitted the names of nearly 
100 former California school men and 
women who are now in the Services and 
who could be counted on to have ob- 
served in their Service experiences cer- 
tain practices and trends which have 
implications for our public schools. 
Forty of those so designated—selected 
so that they would represent a variety 
of educational background, Service ex- 
perience, and type of interest—were 
then requested to contribute articles for 
a symposium which was to be entitled, 
“What Our Schools Can Learn from 
the Service.” 

Enough of those from whom manu- 
scripts were requested indicated their 
willingness to participate, and the sym- 
posium was planned and advertised for 
the May JourNAL, next month’s issue. 
At the time the April number goes to 
press, however, it is difficult to know 
how many manuscripts will be available 
in time for publication in May. It seems 
almost as though each of those who 
agreed to write a manuscript either was 
shipped overseas before he could com- 
plete his article, or he found after 
writing his article that some branch of 
the Service would not authorize its 
publication. 

As this April number goes to press, 
it still looks as though half a dozen or 
so of those originally requested to con- 
tribute will manage to have their arti- 
cles ready in time for publication. It is 
still too early, however, to make a posi- 
tive announcement of the names of those 
whose contributions will appear. Their 
identity will have to remain a military 
secret until the May number is released. 
But whatever articles do appear in this 
symposium, if there are only two or 
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three or if there are a dozen, they should 
be intensely interesting to all secondary 
school people. 

Among the other articles scheduled 
for this issue is an important manu- 
script by Dean Frank N. Freeman of 
the University of California School 
of Education, Berkeley—a discussion of 
“mathematics for the million.” 

Charles M. Dennis, director of music 
in the San Francisco Public Schools, 
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writes an interesting article on the 
theme that “What music can give is too 
precious to be limited to a few and kept 
from the many.” 

Vernon E. Anderson, curriculum di- 
rector in the Office of the Washington 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, furnishes the out-of-state contri- 
bution, describing the state-wide pro- 
gram of in-service education which has 
been instituted in Washington. 





4 This month’s symposium, entitled “The Secondary Schools and Postwar Planning.” 
has two purposes: first, to suggest the responsibility which our schools have for 
taking leadership in postwar planning and, second, to sample some of the thinking 
which is being done with regard to the nature of postwar education. In general, the 
symposium does not describe specific projects that are being undertaken by indi- 
vidual schools. Rather it concerns itself with the broad problem of general planning. 
Articles outlining the efforts of individual communities will be published from month 


to month as a follow-up on the symposium. 


An editorial by Dr. Arthur Gould introduces the symposium with a discussion of 
the need for educational leadership in planning activities. Dr. John A. Sexson dis- 
cusses the postwar problems of education. Dr. Flaud C. Wooton writes an important 
over-all picture of planning for postwar secondary education. 

Dr. Reuben R. Palm discusses the broadening of the curriculum that must take 
place if we are to give our boys and girls a world outlook. Walter L. Bachrodt makes 
a plea for educational planning to minimize Federal control, and Dr. Percy R. Davis 
follows up this article with a realistic picture of what we can expect in the way of 


Federal control in the postwar period. 


Dr. Charles W. Bursch writes of the need for planning now for the buildings that 


will have to be constructed after the war. 


As illustrative of the activities of various educational organizations in the plan- 
ning field, reports are included of the following: the conference of California admin- 
istrators, as recorded by A. D. Graves; and the meetings sponsored jointly by the 
California Teachers Association and the National Association of Manufacturers, as 
described by Roy W. Cloud. Other important planning conferences have been held 
in California, but these two articles indicate the direction they are taking. An 85-page 
printed bulletin, entitled “Planning Post-War Education” and published by the School 
of Education, University of California, Los Angeles, contains the proceedings of the 
significant Conference on Planning Post-War Education, held at the University, 
January 10 and 11, 1944. The section of that publication entitled “The Reorganization 
of Secondary Education” should be read in connection with the present symposium. 

Dr. John L. Lounsbury reports on the progress which the national junior college 
committee, of which he is chairman, has made to date. 

The symposium concludes with the out-of-state article by Dr. William G. Carr, 
secretary of the Educational Policies Commission. The title of this contribution, “Our 
Part in Re-educating the World,” indicates the nature of the article and the important 
part it plays in this survey of the efforts that educators are making to get ready for the 
time when the boys all over the world come marching home. 


Both Mr. Graves and Dr. Wooton helped with the planning of this symposium. 




















The Postwar 
Education 


ALIFORNIA is in a fortunate 

position to plan effectively for post- 
war education. There has been estab- 
lished in this State a wholly workable 
system of public education that is fully 
adequate to support the expansion es- 
sential to meet whatever kinds of post- 
war problems or conditions may con- 
front us educationally. Our public 
school system is under the general di- 
rection of a State superintendent of 
public instruction and the legislative 
powers of a State Board of Education. 
Our system of higher education is ably 
administered through a Board of Re- 
gents. Both these Boards, if their ac- 
complishments are viewed over a long 
period, have demonstrated a high de- 
gree of competency and have, on the 
whole, performed their duties and ac- 
cepted their responsibilities with an 
effectiveness that is promising in the 
light of the postwar development. 

In planning for postwar education, 
however, we cannot be entirely content 
with the present system. We must take 
into consideration the fact that the con- 
ditions with which education will have 
to deal upon the termination of the war 
will be unprecedented. May I make just 
a few suggestions to emphasize this 
statement. 

First, let us assume that the Federal 
Government will, as the president has 
announced, offer to a million or more of 
the demobilized service men and women 
a year of education at Federal expense. 
This one provision alone would demand 
that there be developed a tremendous 
number of stations for students in upper 
secondary and higher education far in 
excess of anything now available, or 
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4 By JOHN A. SEXSON 





q Following the editorial appeal for 
educational leadership in the plan- 
ning of postwar education which 
opened the symposium, this article by 
Dr. Sexson discusses certain of the 
specific problems with which educa- 
tion is to be faced in the after-war 
years and calls for preparation now 
so that we can be ready to meet them. 

Dr. Sexson’s breadth of educational 
experience makes his discussion of 
the need for postwar educational 
planning particularly significant. Be- 
fore becoming superintendent of 
schools in Pasadena, he held superin- 
tendencies in Colorado and in Ari- 
zona. His leadership in educational 
affairs has been recognized national- 
ly by his service in such capacities as 
the following: as president of the Col- 
orado Teachers Association, 1917-18; 
as a member of the Arizona State 
Board of Education, 1926-27; as presi- 
dent of the California Teachers Asso- 
ciation, 1935-39; as a member of the 
Educational Policies Commission, 
1935-42; and as president of the Ame- 
rican Association of School Admin- 
istrators, 1938-39. At present he is a 
member of the American Legion Re- 
habilitation Vocational Training Ad- 
visory Board. 





likely to be available, under any normal 
expansion of our facilities to meet war- 
time educational needs. 

Or, let us assume that hundreds of 
thousands of the demobilized men and 
women will be youths who entered 
the armed services at approximately 
eighteen years of age, just at the com- 
pletion of their high school courses, who 
will seek immediately upon their dis- 
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charge to reénter school and go forward 
with professional, semiprofessional, or 
occupational training. 

In addition, may I point out that be- 
fore we have effected a return to a work- 
able peace-time economy, the greater 
proportion of youth and men and women 
employed in war-production industries 
in this area will necessarily have to be 
retrained and placed in new jobs re- 
quiring new skills and new knowledges. 

The present structure of education in 
California probably is better adapted 
than any other in the United States to 
meet this situation. We have strong 
secondary schools, a strong system of 
junior colleges, and potentially strong 
city and county school organizations, 
with the resources and the leadership 
necessary to carry forward a program 
of expansion to meet such needs and 
demands. We should keep it clearly 
in mind, however, that none of these 
agencies will be able to meet the prob- 
lem or to make the necessary expansion 
within the existing framework. Fi- 
nances, buildings, and equipment are 
not adequate, and student stations are 
not available in the existing institutions 
to meet such demands as these con- 
ditions will create. We must choose our 
leadership, therefore, and do our plan- 
ning in the light of the inevitable in- 
crease in the numbers of students to be 
served and in the varieties of educational 
experiences to be provided. 


URNING to another phase of the 

postwar educational problem, we 
should give consideration to the likeli- 
hood that we shall be faced with de- 
veloping a dual type of educational 
opportunity. 

One type may resemble rather closely 
the educational training in a particu- 
lar skill, which we have developed so 
effectively in this State in our war- 
production training program. This type 
and kind of education we shall be able 
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to deal with effectively and promptly 
because we shall have had an experi- 
ence that will qualify us as educators to 
set up the necessary buildings and equip- 
ment, to provide the teachers, and to 
outline the courses. Then, too, there 
already will be established and ready 
for immediate use close connections with 
a wide variety of industries, relation- 
ships which have been fostered and de- 
veloped to a very unusual degree during 
the course of the war-production train- 
ing program. We should not be lulled 
into inaction, however, by our confi- 
dence in our ability to deal with this 
single phase of the program, because it 
is at best a single phase and perhaps the 
least serious of the problems with which 
we shall have to deal. 

The second type of educational oppor- 
tunity which we must have consists of 
a long-time educational program which 
must be set up on a basis and adminis- 
tered in a manner that will satisfy the 
needs, hold the interest, and command 
the respect of our young men and 
women who have had the experience 
of fighting upon the world battlefronts. 
These individuals will return to school 
with quite a different psychology and 
quite a different attitude from the stu- 
dents who filled these same places in our 
schools in the prewar period. It will be 
difficult, if not impossible, to put these 
returned “veterans” into the classes with 
the youthful secondary school and col- 
lege students who will constitute the 
normal population of the school in the 
postwar period as they did in the pre- 
war period and during the war. These 
youths will seem immature to the men 
and women who have been seasoned by 
the hardships and the disciplines of 
battle. 

We shall face, too, the problem of 
devising courses, setting up methods of 
teaching, and establishing relations be- 
tween the faculties of our secondary 
schools and colleges and these men and 




















women. The traditional, accepted stu- 
dent-professor relationships are likely 
to be wholly inadequate as patterns for 
the successful conduct of the classes in 
the postwar educational program. Like- 
wise, a large percentage of these stu- 
dents will have had longer or shorter 
periods of training in the schools which 
the armed forces have maintained, 
where the methods, the organization of 
material, the time devoted to mastery, 
and the emphasis will have been in sharp 
contrast to anything with which the 
regular professors have been familiar 
heretofore. 

These youths will be impatient, they 
will be critical, and they will be imperi- 
ous in their demands that hours spent 
in school shall bring a return that will 
give full value for the time and effort 
expended. The leisureliness, the lack 
of realism, and the lack of practicability 
which too often have characterized 
courses and course requirements will 
have to be supplanted by what these stu- 
dents will be willing to accept as practi- 
cal, useful, and significant types of 
learning; and the adjustment to this 
program may be quite as difficult for 
the teachers and professors as it will be 
for the students. We should begin at 
once to face this type of problem and 
to study our curriculum with a view to 
revision, keeping this situation clearly 
in mind. 


per AaLy, in our postwar planning, 
we must take a realistic view of the 
problem of financing education. Fortu- 
nately, or unfortunately, the whole idea 
of what education ought to cost has 
undergone a transformation as a result 
of the policy followed in the schools 
maintained by the armed forces. 

We are accustomed to talk about 
annual costs for a student ranging from 
$90 to perhaps $200 or $300 at the upper 
levels of secondary and higher edu- 
cation. In schools maintained by the 
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armed forces, as much as $30,000 has 
been spent in training a single student 
within a period of less than twelve 
months. It is probably entirely fair to 
say that there is no possible hope that 
a satisfactory program of postwar edu- 
cation, adequate to the needs of our so- 
ciety or to the needs of the individuals 
who will be entering our schools, can 
be furnished within anything like the 
costs that heretofore have characterized 
our educational policy. 

There is no possible chance that 
individual communities, by and large 
throughout the country, will be able to 
provide enough money to bring their 
schools to the point where they will be 
even halfway acceptable as educational 
institutions for these returning men and 
women. This means that we must evolve 
a new financial structure for the support 
of education, tapping new sources of 
revenue, and setting up different stand- 
ards for school costs—with increased 
expenditures for buildings, equipment, 
teachers, and for all the various and 
sundry phases of the entire program. 

There can be no doubt that the public 
will have to be educated to accept 
change, and this at a time when taxes 
and public finance will be a most press- 
ing and difficult problem for all of us. 
One can scarcely hope that we can re- 
sort to the earlier practice of voting bond 
issues. People will be thoroughly fright- 
ened at the size of the national debt, 
and they will be more than reluctant to 
increase their local and personal obli- 
gations. 

In the prewar period we were quite 
willing to accept a wide disparity of 
educational opportunity. We were per- 
fectly willing to see one community 
offer its children excellent educational 
advantages, while those afforded by a 
neighboring community were most 
meager and most unsatisfactory. It 
would seem likely that in the postwar 
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period there will be a strong demand 
for equality of treatment for men and 
women in any school or in any edu- 
cational system where they may see fit 
to enroll. 

Obviously, all these returning men 
and women cannot be sent to the few 
states that already have made adequate 
provision for education. We must ac- 
cept the obligation to devise a system 
of finance and a national policy with 
respect to education that will bring 
about improvement of schools generally 
throughout the nation, and that will 
afford to students, wherever they may 
live, adequate educational advantages. 
This will force us, probably three or 
four generations earlier than we should 
have done it otherwise, to press forward 
to the achievement of a truly free sys- 
tem of fully adequate public education 
for all children, youth, and adults. 

We are disposed at times to lift our 
eyebrows a bit when we hear announce- 
ments that a great nation like England 
is revising its educational system with a 
view to equalizing its educational oppor- 
tunity and to congratulate ourselves that 
we are not faced with a similar prob- 
lem. One wonders if we have any true 
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basis for the complacency which we 
are disposed to exhibit. Personally, the 
writer feels that we are facing, perhaps, 
the greatest test of our American de- 
mocracy that we have faced since the 
founding of the Republic. 

All will recall that it was the con- 
tention of the Founding Fathers that 
free education, fully adequate to the 
needs of the country and of its citizens, 
was a prerequisite for a democratic so- 
ciety and that these Founding Fathers 
predicated the success and survival of 
democracy upon the assumption that 
there would be developed within this 
nation equal educational opportunity, 
fully adequate to the nation’s needs. We 
have struggled along until now without 
having fully met this condition which 
the wise founders of this nation set as 
the price of the successful operation of 
a free society. 

It well may be that we now face our 
hour of supreme trial and that our abil- 
ity to plan and to project an adequate 
system of education in the postwar 
period will be the issue upon which the 
survival of our democracy will hang. 
It is at once our challenge and our 
opportunity. 


President Roosevelt Writes on the Junior College 


The significance of junior college terminal courses for returning service men 








and women was stressed by President Roosevelt in a special message which he 
sent to the American Association of Junior Colleges at its recent twenty-fourth 
annual meeting in Cincinnati. “The junior college,” he wrote, “has now become a 
robust youngster in the family of American educational institutions. My particular 
interest at present centers in the part that the junior college may play in providing 
suitable education for many of the returning soldiers and sailors.” 

President Roosevelt emphasized the importance of the dual nature of such 
education—vocational and general. “These men and women,” he continued, “will 
wish, in many cases, terminal courses which combine technical or other vocational 
preparation with courses which assure a basic understanding of the issues con- 
fronted by them as American and world citizens. It seems possible, therefore, that 
the junior college may furnish the answer to a good many of these needs.” 

In conclusion the President expressed the hope that the Association “at this 
critical time may devise ways of serving most effectively the needs of American 
education and especially the postwar needs of ex-service men and women.” 

















In California 


ALIFORNIA secondary schools 
will face a critical period at the 
close of the war. Their problems will 
be of such magnitude and of such 
seriousness that intelligent planning and 
preparation, begun now, press on all 
citizens, professional and lay alike, who 
have at heart the welfare of the next 
generation and the fortunes of the State. 
The critical nature of the problems to 
be faced is an outgrowth of lack of pro- 
fessional leadership, forces already at- 
tacking the schools, and confusion in 
the minds of the people now directing 
the educational programs in the high 
schools of the State. 

Lack of leadership is evident in at 
least four areas: 

First, the State Department of Edu- 
cation is short on the personnel and 
financial support necessary for the con- 
duct of needed researches, the dissemi- 
nation of research findings, enlightened 
thinking about secondary education, and 
the stimulation and inspiration which 
fall within the province of the State De- 
partment of Education. 

Second, professional organizations 
are at present, because of the war, 
alarmingly inactive. The California So- 
ciety of Secondary Education, the Cali- 
fornia Association of Secondary School 
Principals, and the California Teachers 
Association are the large organizations 
charged with forward thinking and dy- 
namic leadership within educational 
circles. 

Third, Schools and Departments of 
Education in higher institutions are fall- 
ing short of their responsibility for re- 
search and leadership because of the 
activities of their staff members in war 
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4 By FLAUD C. WOOTON 





q One of the leaders in California who 
has been advocating the necessity for 
educational planning for the postwar 
’ period is Dr. Wooton. In October, 1942, 
for example, he published an article 
in the “Journal,” entitled “Planning for 
the Postwar World.” This was the out- 
growth of his investigation of the 
plans being made for the future of 
American education, and he has fol- 
lowed it by continuous study and 
planning of his own. One of his most 
important contributions has been 
made as coauthor of the statement 
issued by the section on secondary 
education of the conference called by 
UCLA this last fall, which statement 
has been printed recently as a part 
of the formal report of that conference. 
His present article is important in that 
it points out specific conditions which 
make educational planning manda- 
tory at the present time and in that it 
makes definite suggestions for sec- 
ondary education in California. 

Dr. Wooton is associate professor of 
education at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. He went to the 
University from a professorship in the 
Graduate School at Claremont Col- 
leges. 





efforts and the lack of graduate students 
conducting needed research. 

Fourth, within the secondary schools 
of the State, the professional personnel 
is bowed down with unusually heavy 
teaching loads, adjustments to war 
needs, programs of work experience, 
and services related to bond drives, war 
chests, rationing, scrap drives, and other 
matters supplementing the nation’s 
prosecution of the war. 
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The schools are the focus of attacks 
from organizations outside educational 
circles. In the face of the largest bal- 
ance yet known in the State treasury, 
political moves are in process to cripple 
the financial structure which has made 
possible the excellence of the California 
system of education. Teaching as a pro- 
fession is, consequently, made less at- 
tractive than a large number of other 
occupations involving little or no train- 
ing in any way comparable to that 
required in the teaching profession. 
Taxpayers’ associations are more active 
than ever in the effort to protect their 
interests by a reduction of school costs. 
Self-appointed individuals and various 
types of organizations, in a sincere 
effort to promote patriotism, already are 
vocative in the production of pressures 
affecting the teaching profession and 
the content of the curriculum. 

There is alarming confusion and in- 
action among those who are responsi- 
ble for the educational programs in the 
high schools. To this unfortunate con- 
dition there is added a degree of igno- 
rance regarding researches in the field 
of secondary education which is very 
difficult to understand. Throughout the 
State of California there is surprisingly 
little familiarity with the value and sig- 
nificance of the Codperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards, the Eight- 
Year Study of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, the Harvard Growth 
Study, the studies of adolescence carried 
on by the Commission on Adolescence 
and by the University of California, and 
numerous other research developments 
of the last ten years. 

The multiplication of youth problems, 
including particularly the rising tide of 
juvenile delinquency, adds to the prob- 
lems of school people who need to 
understand and cooperate with the Cali- 
fornia Youth Authority and numerous 
local bodies attacking problems of youth. 
The work-experience programs lack 
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uniformity in results beneficial to youth 
and have produced numerous problems 
for the conduct of the schools. To some 
extent devices are set in operation to 
cope with these problems, with the re- 
sult that, in local situations, we have 
wide varieties of adjustments which 
lack a foundation of basic professional 
thinking. 


6 lew foregoing statements present 
but a few of the considerations 
pressing on the secondary schools, re- 
quiring them to study thoroughly the 
forces and trends bearing on their pro- 
grams. To this study must be added 
widespread and intensive discussions 
involving community agencies whose 
counsel would be of great value. Only 
in the light of sustained study and dis- 
cussion can plans be evolved and co- 
operation be effected. 

If we are to make immediate improve- 
ment in California high schools and to 
prepare for the postwar period, our 
tasks fall under three major headings: 

First, the purposes of California sec- 
ondary education need reéxamination 
and reformulation. As political, eco- 
nomic, and social changes take place, 
the responsibilities of the schools change 
correspondingly. For example, the na- 
ture and extent of college preparatory 
courses, vocational education programs, 
and training in citizenship responsibili- 
ties are very much different from what 
they were a few years ago. 

Second, the organization of the pro- 
grams of studies in the high schools is 
in need of overhauling. Specific illus- 
trations are found in the study of mathe- 
matics, where a large number of pupils 
study algebra and geometry in the ninth 
and tenth grades and subsequently take 
no mathematics ; a foreign language is 
studied during the first two and three 
years of high school and then discon- 
tinued ; students work off their “solids” 
as much as possible during the first 
































three years so as to have light programs 
during the senior year. As a result, 
learning is not retained at the close of 
the high school period. Altogether too 
many students enroll for college pre- 
paratory courses instead of vocational 
shop, home economics, and commercial 
courses. 

Third, the overhauling of the high 
school program requires dynamic and 
enlightened leadership. There must be 
no hesitation in attacking the entrenched 
position of the Carnegie Unit, curricu- 
lum elements still with us because of 
tradition, and outdated equipment and 
teaching techniques. To secure intelli- 
gent cooperation in facing these prob- 
lems requires vigorous and fearless 
thinking. 


HE present decade is producing 

profound changes in our physical 
and social environment. It is the task 
of the schools to equip each pupil, in 
terms of his abilities, to adjust with our 
changing life. The mark of a good 
school is found in the extent to which 
the school is geared to social change 
or lags behind it. To keep abreast of 
changing conditions requires foresight 
into the immediate future in order that 
the information imparted and the prob- 
lems dealt with in the schools may equip 
the pupil to cope with the problems of 
living. 

Consequently, the various depart- 
ments of the curriculum must contain 
the elements derived from the social, 
political, and economic developments 
outside the school. Those phases of so- 
cial change which carry significant im- 
plications for the high school curriculum 
may be considered roughly under the 
headings of our natural resources, 
technological development, human re- 
sources, our evolving institutions, and 
the world-wide picture of international 
understanding and codperation. 
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Natural Resources. The extent to 
which we have used up our natural re- 
sources is a subject which must be dealt 
with frankly in our schools. At the 
present time, the picture with respect 
to fuels such as coal, wood, gas, and oil 
is one to give us some concern. Our 
forest resources are exceedingly im- 
portant in the preservation of tillable 
soil and materials for building. The 
schools may be affected by the shortage 
of paper. The world’s supply and distri- 
bution of minerals are important. Ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of the tin sup- 
ply is now in the hands of the Japanese. 
How long our oil supply will last is a 
controversial problem. For the first 
time in our history, we are purchasing 
oil from South America. 

Technological Development. The re- 
cent advances in technology have been 
so rapid as to defy the layman’s ability 
to keep informed. The construction of 
power plants, not only in the United 
States, but in Central and South Amer- 
ica, will produce significant shifts in the 
distribution of manufacturing processes 
throughout this hemisphere. Russia is 
destined to take a leading place in 
technological production immediately 
after the war. Chemical processes ap- 
plied to manufacturing, particularly of 
plastic materials, will not only produce 
thousands of new products, but will pro- 
long the usability of innumerable items 
so that needs for replacements will di- 
minish regularly for a long period of 
time. Both power and speed will change 
the character of our daily living. 

Human Resources. Because of the 
termination of the war and because of 
the technological advances which are 
taking place now, millions of people 
throughout the world will be forced into 
different occupations. Along with the 
occupational shifts will come further 
changes in geographic location. Many 
communities will decline in popula- 
tion; others will experience unprece- 
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dented growth. Thus will our human 
resources undergo transformation. 
Armies of occupation in European and 
Pacific areas will be maintained for 
years, if not decades, to come. Mil- 
lions will shift from military services 
and defense industries to civilian occu- 
pations. Many needs will develop for 
houses, home equipment, passenger 
automobiles, and new practices in cloth- 
ing, nutrition, recreation, and education. 
The changed character of the utilization 
of our human resources is a subject 
which must be included in the school 
curriculum and to which the school as 
a whole must adjust its entire program. 

Our Evolving Institutions. In like 
manner our social institutions are under- 
going change and, we hope, improve- 
ment. The services which the national, 
state, and local governments render to 
groups and to individual citizens are 
increasing in number and likely will 
continue to do so unless voluntary or- 
ganizations render the services more 
satisfactorily than can government agen- 
cies. The home, likewise, is undergoing 
changes. More members of the family 
are engaged in occupations. During the 
early years of the war, a sudden rise in 
birth rates has been noted. As the war 
continues, birth rates will decline. Im- 
mediately at the close of the war, they 
will again rise, suddenly. Religious 
institutions are experiencing new de- 
mands on their services. The war has 
produced renewed interest in spiritual 
life. 

The corporate organization of enter- 
prise is undergoing transformation. 
Many small businesses are going out 
of existence. Relations between corpo- 
ration and Government and between 
capital and labor are changing rapidly. 
Our total economy will be affected for 
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centuries by the financial burden pro- 
duced by the present war. To carry this 
burden, to provide employment so as 
to avoid depressions, and to organize 
public works and to produce consumer 
commodities will necessitate an annual 
national income of 150 billions, as con- 
trasted with 90 billions in 1941 and 40 
billions in 1934. 

All our institutions—political, eco- 
nomic, religious, and social—will de- 
velop in such a manner as to carry tre- 
mendous significance for secondary edu- 
cation. 


BAsre to all of the changes now 

going on with respect to our natu- 
ral resources, technological develop- 
ment, human resources, and institutional 
transformations is the fundamental 
thinking of the mass of people as to the 
meaning of life. All our economic and 
political activities are means to the end 
of producing human happiness. Human 
happiness cannot exist in a world where 
war, disease, strife, and merciless com- 
petition exist. The throes through 
which we are now passing are bearable 
for humanity if they are the birth pangs 
for a future civilization where peace, 
freedom, liberty, coOperation, under- 
standing, goodness, truth, and beauty 
may prevail. These ideals of human 
effort can be realized only if we earn 
them through clarity of thought, hard 
work, and determination to rid the 
world of their enemies. 

To operate our schools so that the 
ideal of human brotherhood may come 
to pass demands that the educational 
profession hold, basic to all its programs 
and subjects, facts and skills, a clear- 
cut conception of the meaning and re- 
sponsibility of all living and all edu- 
cation. 
































ECONDARY schools have shown 

remarkable alacrity in adjusting 
their educational programs to the exi- 
gency of the present war. Without the 
intense motivating factors present dur- 
ing the war emergency, will they be 
similarly capable of readjusting to the 
changed needs of society in the postwar 
period? The readiness with which the 
adjustment will be made will depend 
upon the extent that educational leaders 
and teachers give time and thought now 
to the problem. 

One of the needs in the postwar 
period will be a citizenry with a world 
outlook. Indications are that we are 
becoming more and more “One World” 
in matters of trade, travel, aviation, 
communication, science, common wants, 
hopes, and aspirations. There is likeli- 
hood, even, that there will be a world 
political organization to maintain the 
peace after the war is won. 

In planning for postwar education, 
therefore, we will have to provide for 
the broadening of the secondary cur- 
riculum in order to enable youth to de- 
velop the increased understandings, in- 
sights, and information necessary for 
intelligent living in a world society. 

The responsibility of the schools to 
help students to develop a world out- 
look will fall most heavily upon the 
social studies, but English, modern lan- 
guages, the sciences, art, and music 
can contribute also. The contributions 
which each of these fields can make will 
be considered in succeeding sections. 


HE airplane has suddenly given, 
and probably will continue to give, 
man a mobility that will require an in- 





Broadening the Curriculum 


For World Unity 


q By REUBEN R. PALM 





q All indications at the moment point 
to the fact that America has aban- 
doned her more or less historic isola- 
tionism and is ready to take lrer place 
as a world leader in the postwar pe- 
riod. This being the case, our schools 
must begin to plan now how they can 
train our boys and girls for the world 
citizenship which they must assume. 
The manner in which the school cur- 
riculum must be broadened if this 
world outlook is to be attained is dis- 
cussed in this article by Dr. Palm, 
director of the Division of Secondary 
Education, Los Angeles County 
Schools. As a member of the Commis- 
sion to Study the Organization of the 
Peace, Los Angeles section, the writer 
has given much study to the matter of 
postwar planning. 

Dr. Palm, before accepting his pres- 
ent position, was registrar and teacher 
of social studies and mathematics in 
the Placer Union High School, Auburn. 
Before that, he had been instructor in 
education and social studies at East- 
ern Oregon College of Education, La 
Grande, Oregon. From 1929 to 1935, 
he was principal of Central High 
School, Red Wing, Minnesota. 





creased knowledge and understanding 
of geography on the part of tomorrow’s 
citizens. Global concepts necessary for 
those living in a world community will 
be needed by all citizens. According to 
Renner, only the merest elements of 
these can be developed through the ele- 
mentary school.1 Much geography will 
need to be taught, therefore, at the sec- 
ondary school level. 


1 George T. Renner and Alfred H. Meyer, 
“Geography for Tomorrow’s Citizens.” Hduca- 
tional Method, 22:204-—209, February, 1943. 
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At the junior high level, the geogra- 
phy taught should help pupils to be- 
come acquainted with other peoples, 
their cultures, our dependence upon 
them, and theirs upon us. This in- 
creased attention to geography in the 
secondary school curriculum will be 
necessary if future citizens are to have 
sufficient geographical perspective and 
cultural understanding to exercise 
proper wisdom in dealing with problems 
of international scope. 

It is not only essential that pupils be 
helped to achieve a broadened geo- 
graphical perspective, but they must 
acquire understanding, also, of the pro- 
cedures and the techniques for working 
with other nations and peoples. For 
one to live in the same world and to 
work with other peoples, it is first neces- 
sary that he know something about the 
kinds of societies in which they live, 
their cultures, their values, hopes, aspi- 
rations, needs, and problems. World 
history courses, therefore, will have to 
be revised to include more extensive 
treatment of modern peoples, of their 
cultures and their historical back- 
grounds, than is customary at present 
in most courses of that type. Treatment 
will need to include more attention to 
Russia, China, India, and the modern 
Near East than ordinarily is given. 

A statement of policy adopted re- 
cently by the National Council for the 
Social Studies recommends that at least 
a year of systematic study of social ge- 
ography, closely related to other social 
studies courses, and preferably to pre- 
cede the study of world history, should 
be required of all secondary school 
students.” 

The test of democracy in the postwar 
era is going to be in the area of race re- 
lations, both domestic and international. 
One of the chief concerns of the schools 

2 The Social Studies Mobilize for Victory: A 
Statement of Wartime Policy. The National 


Council for the Social Studies, Washington, 
D. C., November, 1942, p. 16. 
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will need to be the development of citi- 
zens who really understand the nature 
and potentialities of mankind through- 
out the world regardless of race or color. 
In courses in geography, history, and 
modern problems, attention will need 
to be given to problems of race relations 
and the fallacies of racial supremacy. 
So far as possible, this treatment should 
be correlated with similar efforts to de- 
velop racial respect and understanding 
in related courses in English, music, art, 
and science. Special attention should 
be given to the problems of minority 
groups in the United States and to ac- 
quainting pupils with the contributions 
such elements of our population are 
making to the progress and develop- 
ment of our own nation. 

In the years ahead there will be need 
for developing better understanding of 
Canada and the countries of Latin 
America. Courses in American history 
and American problems which hereto- 
fore have been primarily concerned with 
the history and problems of the United 
States will need to be expanded to 
give consideration to matters which are 
hemispheric in extent and concern. A 
recent study under the direction of the 
American Council on Education found 
that most textbooks now used in con- 
nection with American history and 
American problems courses do not pro- 
vide instructional material for pupils on 
some of the major aspects of inter- 
American life. The history of the tariff 
and its consequences upon the Latin 
American countries are rarely treated. 
Similarly the distinctive influences of 
Latin American cultures upon certain 
features of American life are seldom 
mentioned. 

In the postwar period the teaching 
of American government will need to 
be broadened to include study of other 
governments and forms of government 
in addition to our own. We area nation 
of citizens who, in the course of our 























travels, in commerce and trade, in di- 
plomacy and in the halls of international 
government, cannot afford to be igno- 
rant of the chief characteristics of the 
governments under which other people 
live and operate. Also if at the end of 
this war there is established some form 
of organization for international col- 
laboration and control in which our na- 
tion will be a member, our citizens will 
need to be acquainted with the functions 
and processes of that organization in 
much the same way as they now are 
familiar with the functions and processes 
of our own Federal government. 

Much is said in the newspapers and 
over the radio about the leadership that 
the United States must assume in the 
postwar world. Persons who are to 
lead must know thoroughly those whom 
they would lead, their problems and 
needs, their values, their hopes, and 
their aspirations. Otherwise, they must 
drive, coerce, and compel. If the United 
States is to be a leader throughout the 
world, therefore, schools must equip 
citizens with the information and under- 
standings that will enable our nation to 
fulfill this rdle. 


I a world where peoples of different 
languages need to meet frequently 
and to have relations with one another, 
mediums for communication are neces- 
sary. The success, therefore, of a post- 
war world program for enduring peace 
will depend on how well the members 
of the resultant organization understand 
one another. Languages either can 
serve as a means or a barrier to achiev- 
ing understanding. 

The Liaison Committee of Inter- 
national Organization for Educational 
and Cultural Development which met at 
Harpers Ferry last September recom- 
mended that an international language 
be established to foster world inter- 
communication through certain forms of 
reading material, radio programs, films, 
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and correspondence. If this recommen- 
dation is to be adopted, the language 
teaching program in our schools will 
need to be broadened to include instruc- 
tion in the new international language. 
It is unlikely that the language will be 
entirely like any one of the existing 
common languages ; probably it will be 
a basic language something like Latin 
was among the learned of Europe in 
medieval times. 

In addition, the need for study of 
other modern languages in the postwar 
period will continue, for no single inter- 
national language can convey adequately 
the impressions of the senses, emotions, 
feelings, concepts, and ideas of peoples 
of widely differing cultures. Therefore, 
if American citizens are to live or 
work more closely with certain cultural- 
linguistic groups than with others, it 
will be necessary for us to know these 
particular languages. For the people of 
the United States those groups are likely 
to include the Spanish- and Portuguese- 
speaking Latin Americans, the Chinese, 
and the Russians. Heretofore, the lan- 
guage of only one of these countries has 
been offered generally in high school 
programs of study. 

The need for broadening the language 
curriculum to include these increasingly 
important languages is encouraged by 
several government agencies. The 
Office of the Codrdinator of Inter- 
American Affairs has done much to pro- 
mote the study of English in the Latin 
American countries and of Spanish and 
Portuguese in the United States. The 
United States Office of Education is 
promoting the study of Spanish and 
Portuguese in this country, and the 
United States armed forces are support- 
ing educational programs for the study 
of a number of foreign languages. In 
addition, there are several educational 
societies and foundations in both of the 
Americas that have programs designed 
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to popularize the study of foreign lan- 
guages. 

Broadening the language curriculum 
to the extent that has been suggested 
would serve to give citizens one lan- 
guage that would enable them to com- 
municate, at least to a limited extent, 
with all other world citizens. In ad- 
dition, such a program would enable cer- 
tain persons to study more intensively 
the languages of particular cultural- 
linguistic groups with which they are 
likely to be in close contact—through 
frequent travel, commerce, and trade, or 
in governmental and diplomatic service. 

While the broadening of the curricu- 
lum to include more languages will re- 
quire more teacher and pupil time, the 
effective ways of teaching languages that 
have been developed and popularized 
during the present war, if employed, 
will make the task less formidable. 

English departments, through reading 
and literature programs, should broaden 
their curricula to include more reading 
and study of materials and selections 
that will help to give pupils a broad 
world outlook. American literature well 
can be expanded to include, in trans- 
lation, certain selections of literature 
which will serve to develop insight into 
and understanding of the peoples and 
cultures of the other Americas. English 
literature courses can be expanded to 
include, in translation, selections from 
the literature of non-English speaking 
peoples of the world. As world citi- 
zens Americans cannot achieve opti- 
mum understanding and appreciation of 
other cultural groups except through 
some study of their literatures. 


HE sciences for a long time have 

been the means for bringing to- 
gether leading scientists and thinkers 
throughout the world. This condition 
has resulted in the development among 
scientists of rather wide understanding 
and of appreciation of one another’s 
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contributions and achievements. Some 
of this understanding and appreciation 
has been transmitted to the mass of citi- 
zens, but not as much as is desirable, 
particularly with regard to the scientific 
contributions of minority groups. Sci- 
ence courses in secondary schools can 
contribute much to the development of 
increased understanding and appreci- 
ation of minority contributions by giving 
credit where it is due. 

Science courses need also to be ex- 
panded to include more evidence and 
emphasis on the increasing amount of 
scientific data which dispels erroneous 
conceptions, ideas, and prejudices per- 
taining to racial inequalities which are 
held by so many citizens. 


N America, for our music curricula 

we have borrowed extensively from 
the contributions of many other coun- 
tries. One writer, in speaking of this, 
says, “Wise planning and shrewd ad- 
ministration injected into a broad pro- 
gram of international music education 
for the civilized world, would go far to 
promote understanding and good will 
for the citizen of tomorrow.” ® 

While present music curriculum pro- 
grams are contributing much to the de- 
velopment of international understand- 
ing, they are seldom consciously planned 
to achieve this purpose, nor do they 
achieve it as fully as they could. The 
musical contributions of some countries 
are left almost entirely out of the cur- 
riculum, and many of those which are 
included are not interpreted sufficiently. 

Music from Europe, South America, 
and Asia can be used to counteract race 
and color prejudices. Folk songs and 
dances of minority groups of foreign 
birth or descent living in our country, 
if properly presented and interpreted, 
can be used to develop more fully our 





8 Lloyd F. Sunderman, “Music Education for 
Tomorrow's Democracy.” Education, 64 :133- 
135, November, 1943. 



































appreciation and understanding of the 
peoples that developed them. One mu- 
sician says that such study not only 
gives an understanding and appreci- 
ation of the wide variety of their contri- 
butions, but also a realization that the 
importance of each group in our coun- 
try is determined largely by the nature 
of its cultural contribution to our na- 
tional life.* Pupils will grasp the point 
that if we can live peaceably with those 
who are different in America, perhaps 
there is a possibility that arrangements 
can be worked out whereby we can live 
peaceably with other races throughout 
the world. 

The same that has been said for music 
can be said for art, except, perhaps, that 
the teaching of art in most schools does 
not reach as large numbers of pupils as 
is the case in music. 

In many schools the teaching of art 
is concerned primarily with the develop- 
ment of techniques. This is to be ex- 
pected in a subject so new in the cur- 
riculum. In the postwar period, as the 
art program reaches maturity, it has the 
same opportunities of expanding to in- 
clude development and appreciation of 
the contributions by other nations or 
groups of peoples throughout the world, 
both oriental and occidental. 

Beginnings have been made in some 
schools toward developing a better 


~ 4Glenn Gildersleeve, “Helping to Win and 
Secure the Peace with Music.” Education, 64: 
136-141, November, 1943. 
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understanding of the people and culture 
of our good neighbor, Mexico, through 
the study of its artists and paintings. 
The same can be done with the Chinese 
and other cultures with whom we ex- 
pect to have extensive contacts in the 
postwar period. 


HE development of a curriculum 

with a world outlook for a second- 
ary school cannot be done by someone 
from a remote position. Ready-made 
courses of study can be procured and 
persons can come in to assist, to advise, 
and to suggest, but much of the work 
must be done by the faculty of each 
school itself and its administrative 
leaders. 

One procedure is to establish a cur- 
riculum committee, if one does not al- 
ready exist, to which the responsibility 
can be given of seeing how the existing 
curriculum can be broadened to acquire 
a world outlook. The membership of 
such a committee should be a cross- 
section representation of teachers and 
supervisors in the teaching fields in 
which development of a world outlook 
is desired, those fields already men- 
tioned—the social studies, English and 
foreign languages, science, music, art-— 
and others not considered herein. As a 
matter of fact, virtually all the teach- 
ing fields of the high school curriculum 
have possibilities for making worth- 
while contributions. 


The World's First Maritime High School 


The world’s first maritime high school is being planned in New York City. The 
new school, tentatively known as the Metrepolitan Maritime High School, was 
recommended as a postwar building project by the New York City Planning 
Commission. The New York Board of Education has approved expenditure of 
more than three million dollars for the school. 

The program contemplates accommodation of 3,000 students who will receive 
training in sea and shore duties in all the branches of the maritime industry. The 
building will be laid out to correspond with the relative position of each depart- 
ment on a ship. The engine department will be located on the first floor, the deck 
and radio departments on the upper floors. The roof of the structure will have 


a bridge where celestial navigation and signaling will be taught. 





HEN the editor said that I 
might use 1,500 words to say, 
“No, we don’t want any more govern- 
mental control,” I had a feeling that he 
was giving me 1,499 words too many 
and that the one word no was enough. 

Naturally, we are going to have minor 
changes in governmental control and 
some increases in some controls. We 
may receive orders to keep our accounts 
in a new way, or we may have some 
change in attendance records or new 
controls in forming districts or a hun- 
dred and one other minor matters. 
When we say “No” to greater govern- 
ment control, we mean big, fundamental 
controls. 

All of us have surrendered liberties 
during the war period. We realize that 
tight control should mean greater effi- 
ciency and speed. However, we are not 
quite sure that we have found a bargain 
even during war time. 

Some of us believe that if we are to 
retain our present form of government 
we are going to return just as many 
functions of government as possible to 
the states. The states in turn must re- 
turn to local government the control of 
as many functions as can be economi- 
cally administered in local units. The 
average citizen has a fairly good idea 
of the worth of the government that is 
administered by his neighbors. He has 
little or no idea of the worth of national 
government and only a hazy idea of 
what happens in state government. 
Many citizens, who have no idea at all 
concerning a congressman, can tell you 
about their city councilman or county 
sheriff. No, we are not going back to 
the day of the New England town meet- 
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of Education 


4 By WALTER L. BACHRODT 





4q The issue of whether we should 
have more or less Federal control of 
education is one that must be faced 
in any planning program for the post- 
war period. And it is not always as 
simple as whether we should accept 
or reject central “control”; actually the 
problem becomes one of whether we 
want greater or less Federal partici- 
pation in the administration of local 
schools. At least that is the point of 
view of the author of this article, who 
is chary of financial assistance from 
the Federal government lest with 
money comes control. Mr. Bachrodt, 
who long has been an outspoken 
critic of the tendency towards increas- 
ing regulation of local schooling by 
the Federal government, is superin- 
tendent of schools in San Jose. 





ing, but the closer we can get to hav- 
ing people interested and intelligently 
informed concerning government the 
stronger our government will become. 


HE question under discussion is that 

of increasing governmental control 
over education. Together let us examine 
the workings of an average-sized Amer- 
ican school system. My own community 
has fifteen elementary schools, four jun- 
ior high schools, two senior high schools, 
a trade school and a continuation school. 
This system is administered by a board 
of education that has accepted the theory 
that its task is policy making and that 
administration belongs to the pro- 
fessionally trained employees. I think 
we can arrive at some fundamental 
truths by studying the government of 
this school system. 

















First, the big question of individual 
differences is apparent. Just as indi- 
viduals differ, so do schools differ. It 
is a truism that certain types of people 
have a tendency to gather in certain sec- 
tions of a community. This requires 
that schools must differ. The social 
aspirations and problems of the chil- 
dren in one school are not present in 
another school. The average IQ may 
vary as high as 10 points between 
schools. Now to handle these schools 
that are different the principals and 
teachers must be allowed real freedom 
in the solving of their problems. Surely 
general direction and leadership can 
come from the central office, but unless 
the individual school solves its own spe- 
cific problems no real progress is made. 
Help, suggestion, direction, yes ; but in- 
creased central control, no. 

Personally, I see no difference be- 
tween granting large individual re- 
sponsibility to a school within a system 
and granting large individual responsi- 
bility to a city or a school system within 
a state. We welcome the leadership and 
help that we get from our State Depart- 
ment of Education, but we certainly do 
not feel that we would be stronger if 
it increased its controls. 

At an educational conference which 
I attended at one of our leading uni- 
versities, I listened to the curriculum 
director of a large Eastern city describe 
at length the marvelous things that were 
happening in his city. Simultaneously, 
my companion (a college professor) 
and I turned to each other and said, 
“Bunk.” We had both visited the 
schools of that city, and the marvelous 
things that are supposed to happen in 
the schools only happen in the curricu- 
lum director’s office. Yes, the plans and 
the blueprints are there, but somehow 
they never get out into the classrooms. 
They still remain plans and blueprints. 

What I am trying to drive home is 
the simple truth that governmental con- 
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trol from the federal, state, county, or 
superintendent’s office is pure “bunk” 
until it commences to function in the 
classroom. What makes better teachers ? 
Orders from the central office? Cer- 
tainly not. Leadership, help, direction, 
security, good working conditions— 
these are what produce better teaching, 
and you don’t get that kind of help from 
increasing governmental control. 


The moment you increase govern- 


ment control, then you must hire in- 
spectors to see that the orders actually 
are being carried out in practice. When 
you have inspectors, you must have 
more people at the top, and you soon de- 
velop a group of people interested in 


the form and not the substance of what 


is happening. 


HE State of California has set high 

standards of teacher preparation. We 
are assured that our teachers have been 
exposed to a good basic training pro- 
gram. We then employ these teachers. 
Are we going to make them better by 
bossing and governing them? We know 
we are not. They will become better 
if we instruct them, if we inspire them, 
if we create a department to which they 
are proud of belonging. We have had 


many sad experiences trying to legis- . 


late morals, so please let’s not have any 
sad experience trying to control and im- 
prove education by top direction of the 
control type in lieu of top leadership of 
the growing type. 

I am not prepared to draw a blue- 
print of just how much control is neces- 
sary to provide the framework of uni- 
formity that prevents confusion. How- 
ever, we must remain individuals; we 
must surge forward under real leader- 
ship, and then those of us who are 
slower will follow. Follow because we 
are convinced of the rightness of the 
program and not because of orders and 
inspectors. Let’s keep America free. 








Facing the Problem of 


Federal Control <¢syrecyapavs 


N recent years a No. 1 issue in edu- 

cation has been developing due to 
the increasing centralizing tendencies in 
educational administration on a national 
scale. There are those who argue that 
to meet the social needs of the times a 
larger measure of control must be as- 
sumed by the Federal Government. On 
the other hand, many, including a ma- 
jority of school administrators, insist 
that decentralization and local control 
must be maintained as the basic pattern 
in American education. 

The problem cannot be solved by a 
blind insistence upon the maintenance 
of either point of view in toto, or by im- 
pugning the motives of the advocates of 
either side of the argument. Rather, a 
solution will be better reached by a criti- 
cal analysis of the realities of the com- 
plex changing social scene, the trends 
and imperatives contained therein, the 
objectives of a truly democratic society, 
and the function of education in that 
society. 

One reality which we cannot lightly 
disregard is the danger that results when 
a party or a clique gains control of a 
school system on a national scale, an 
achievement which too much centrali- 
zation makes comparatively easy. Re- 
cently, Germany and Japan have made 
this danger only too fearfully evident. 
Even if such dangers represent less of 
a threat in a liberal democracy, too great 
a centralization of control over edu- 
cation even there has other harmful 
effects. To deprive our schools of the 
benefits of local initiative and control, 
under which they have developed so 
splendidly in some states and localities, 
would be detrimental to the extreme. 
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4 Agreeing with the author of the pre- 
ceding article that it is desirable for 
us to retain a high measure of local 
control over education, Dr. Davis nev- 
ertheless feels that, “It is inevitable 
that sdoner or later the people of this 
nation will insist on equality of oppor- 
tunity for education. From every other 
standpoint, centralized control of edu- 
cation, in my opinion, is undesirable. 
Nevertheless, I believe we face more 
of it. Business, powerful as it is as a 
primary institution, has been com- 
pelled to accept centralized controls, 
and undoubtedly must accept more, 
As state and even national boundar- 
ies become of less importance, even 
world-wide controls are on the hori- 
zon. How then can the educator, if a 
realist, read the evidence of the times 
in any other light than that his tight 
little unit, too, will be forced to give 
up some of its sovereignty? Under the 
circumstances, perhaps the better part 
of wisdom, for educators, is to face 
the facts, begin to adjust their think- 
ing to the realities, and plan the fight 
to preserve for the local unit as much 
of freedom for desirable ends as pos- 
sible.” 

Dr. Davis is superintendent of 
schools in Santa Monica. 





On the contrary, in the interest of prog- 
ress, local initiative should be encour- 
aged, regimentation avoided, and free- 
dom permitted local communities to de- 
velop extensively above and beyond any 
federal controls which may be exer- 
cised. The arguments for the mainte- 
nance of a maximum of local interest, 
initiative, and control are familiar to all 
and so sound that we can accept as axio- 




















matic the principle that as much of free- 
dom for desirable ends as possible must 
be preserved for the local unit. 

At the same time, another reality 
quite generally overlooked is appearing 
in the social scene, namely : whether we 
develop a Fascist type of society after 
the war, or maintain our democracy 
(the latter, we fervently hope and be- 
lieve ), we face an era of more and more 
social controls by central authority— 
whether we like it or not. All of our 
institutions will be subjected to such 
controls, and education, being of pri- 
mary importance to a modern nation, 
cannot escape them. They are neces- 
sary, in a complex technological society 
such as science has built for us, to curb 
destructive individualism, provide for 
the welfare of all, and promote the tenets 
of democracy for which we stand. 
Certainly one of the tenets to which 
educators subscribe wholeheartedly is 
equality of opportunity for education— 
if they believe in democracy. To insure 
that equality, if for no other reason, fur- 
ther central controls on education will 
be exercised. 


N important social trend in the cur- 
rent century is the emergence of 
the point of view that a major function 
of the state is that of a developmental 
social service agency, instead of a nega- 
tive, police-power authority engaged 
merely in policing the relations between 
individuals and private organizations. 
In the increasing acceptance of the idea 
of the positive social-welfare state, edu- 
cation becomes even more important 
than before as a primary instrument of 
social. policy, and thus it becomes a 
matter of national significance. 
Already, in areas of national life other 
than education, the social-welfare state 
is exercising controls and planning on a 
scale which of necessity disregards state 
and local boundaries. The National Re- 
sources Planning Board, T. V. A., soil, 
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water, and forest conservation projects 
and controls are but a few of many 
examples. Such constructive govern- 
mental action is of vital importance to 
the welfare of all and must be accepted. 
In the economic field, too, increas- 
ingly, in the interests of the common 
welfare and to provide a greater meas- 
ure of equality of opportunity, the social- 
welfare state is finding it imperative to 
exercise controls. The rise of great 
corporations and other large scale eco- 
nomic agencies, following in the wake 
of the industrial revolution and ad- 
vancing technology, has created prob- 
lems with which individuals, communi- 
ties, and even states cannot cope. Only 
the power of the whole people as repre- 
sented by their national government can 
meet these new conditions successfully. 
Extensive new legislation has come into 
being, and a large number of new fed- 
eral agencies, unheard of in former 
times, have been found necessary to 
meet this social need for controls in the 
public interest. Nor will the cry for a 
return to “the good old days” of laissez- 
faire avail, regardless of what political 
party may be in power. More rather 
than fewer social controls on individual 
and group economic activity are inevi- 
table as the twentieth century advances. 
Only in this manner can our complex 
industrial machine be forced to function 
for the good of all, and in keeping with 
the fundamental ideals of democracy. 
Closely related realities to be faced 
are the increasing mobility of our popu- 
lation, our growing interdependence, 
and our shrinking physical limitations 
caused by the airplane, the automobile, 
good highways, and other factors of 
modern transportation. Illiteracy, igno- 
rance, and economic incompetence tran- 
scend the boundaries of states and locali- 
ties, and their ill effects bring injury to 
all sections. To expect a great demo- 
cratic nation to permit such a condition 
to exist indefinitely is obviously not in 
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line with the rapidly emerging concept 
of the social-welfare state. 

Inequality of educational opportunity 
is a fact too well known and generally 
admitted to need elaboration here, but 
one that constitutes in itself a serious 
denial of a fundamental ideal of de- 
mocracy, and one which cannot be per- 
mitted to exist long among a people 
committed to the democratic way of life. 
For millions, the quality of educational 
opportunity depends upon the whims 
and limitations of 120,000 different 
school boards, upon the fact that they 
live in rural rather than urban communi- 
ties, reside in poor instead of wealthy 
states or localities, are born in families 
of low rather than higher incomes, or 
are black instead of white. To say the 
least, this is a highly undemocratic and 
socially dangerous situation which cre- 
ates and perpetuates class lines and 
distinctions. Under present local edu- 
cational controls it is obviously one that 
cannot be corrected. 


Facing this chaotic and dangerous 
condition is the challenge to education, 
for education must meet the imperative 
need for a more intelligent citizenry, 
educated to the point of civic, social, and 
economic competence, where each indi- 
vidual makes his best contribution and 
understands this changing world and 
the new patterns and procedures neces- 
sary if social progress is to be main- 
tained and democracy is to continue and 
develop. 

To finance a program of the kind and 
scope needed, education must be able 
to command adequate and more equita- 
bly distributed financial resources. The 
present inequality of distribution of the 
wealth of the nation, concentrated as 
it is in certain sections, is one major 
reason for the lack of equality of edu- 
cational opportunity. Only the national 
authority has the power to collect the 
necessary revenue where wealth is con- 
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centrated and to apportion it justly to 
meet the needs of a truly nation-wide 
system of democratic education. To in- 
sure that it become and remain such a 
system requires that Federal controls 
be exercised, at least as they pertain to 
standards to be met, and the essentials 
of the program to be maintained. 


AN objective review of the realities, 

then, brings into focus a number of 
social trends and imperatives which can- 
not be ignored and which indicate the 
inevitability of greater centralization of 
control for education, in the light of 
our democratic philosophy and the con- 
cept of the social-welfare state. 


A preliminary to a solution of the 
problem, it would seem, lies in the ac- 
ceptance by educators of the fact that 
further federal controls are inescapable. 
It follows that they must recognize that 
to insist upon maintaining the present 
system of inequalities and inadequacies 
for fear of central controls is undemo- 
cratic and unrealistic. The better part 
of wisdom, for educators, surely, is to 
face the facts, adjust their thinking to 
the realities, arouse themselves to as- 
sume the leadership in developing 
needed federal controls, and, at the same 
time, to preserve for the local unit as 
much of freedom for desirable ends as 
possible. 


Somewhere between the extremes of 
centralization and decentralization lies 
the optimum system of combined con- 
trols for education in this democracy. 
Educators, rather than politicians or 
laymen motivated by other than edu- 
cational interests, should lead in de- 
termining and promoting that optimum 
system of controls. For educators to 
maintain a negative, isolationist attitude 
may result ultimately either in too re- 
strictive federal controls or in a parallel 
system of federal education under politi- 
cal control. 
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ANY secondary school officials 

are not being misled by the fact 
that they now have extra space, as a 
result of war conditions, and are plan- 
ning facilities needed to care for the 
expected enrollment increases in the 
postwar period. Fifty-six California 
high school districts have established 
accumulative building funds to raise 
over 6% million dollars to provide for 
anticipated needs. Other high school 
districts are carrying higher than nor- 
mal budget balances to accomplish the 
same purpose. 

As we look forward to the postwar 
housing needs for secondary education, 
we should not:overlook the current ele- 
mentary situation. Elementary schools 
are experiencing unprecedented en- 
rollment increases in the kindergarten- 
primary grades. In some districts al- 
ready, and in most of them eventually, 
there is need for additional classrooms. 
Secondary schools, cooperating with 
elementary schools in working out a 
community program for public schools, 
should not overlook potential organi- 
zational improvements when these class- 
rooms are to be supplied. 


For example, the logical thing to do 
in some California situations is for the 
high school to undertake the responsi- 
bility for junior high school education 
within its boundaries. New classrooms, 
under this plan, would be added at the 
high school campus or in a new junior 
high school plant, instead of being added 
to each elementary school within the 
high school district. Should this matter 
be left until elementary classrooms are 
needed urgently, desirable educational 
reorganization will be thwarted because 
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Postwar Period 





q By CHARLES W. BURSCH 





q The fact that planning for postwar 
school building expansion is econom- 
ically sound today and that, in reality, 
conditions for such planning are ideal 

. is emphasized in this article by Dr. 
Bursch. That secondary schools in 
California are aware of this condition 
is attested by their already having 
set up, individually, over six and one- 
half million dollars in accumulative 
building funds. 

Dr. Bursch is chief of the Division of 
Schoolhouse Planning, State Depart- 
ment of Education. In this capacity 
he is responsible for the administra- 
tion of the Accumulative Building 
Fund Act for California school dis- 
tricts. Dr. Bursch is a member of sev- 
eral groups which are engaged in 
postwar planning activities, among 
them being the following: the Stand- 
ards Committee of the National Coun- 
cil on Schoolhouse Construction, the 
Postwar Problems Committee of the 
California Association. of Public 
School Business Officials, and the Re- 
view Committee of the American Edu- 
cational Research Association. 





of the time it takes to secure public ap- 
proval for such reorganization. 

The selection and purchase of new 
sites needed in a postwar expansion pro- 
gram may well be undertaken now. 
Site selection, when well done, takes 
time and study. Now the needed study 
can be made, deliberately and thor- 
oughly. Land purchases, furthermore, 
are about the only present outlet for 
capital expenditures. Making site pur- 
chases during the war period will lessen 
the large capital outlay expenditures 
that must be made for construction 
when it can proceed. 
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Plans for other than regular types 
of secondary education should be con- 
sidered at the present time. It is ex- 
pected that many of the young men and 
women whose formal education has been 
prematurely terminated by the war will 
wish to complete their education in the 
early postwar period. Many persons an- 
ticipate, however, that they will desire 
to do this in adult classes rather than 
in the regular school. If that antici- 
pation is correct, many school plant ad- 
justments will need to be made if this 
situation is to be met adequately. 

Some careful students of secondary 
education in California are predicting 
an unprecedented number of requests 
for the formation of junior college dis- 
tricts or junior college classes in high 
school districts, as well as sharp enroll- 
ment increases in those colleges now 
operating. Here again careful planning 
and the determination of local public 
opinion on this matter should be ac- 
complished now. If we fail in this, we 
may expect an enormous waste of public 
funds on hastily conceived, ill-advised 
junior college facilities. 


ACH individual high school, of 

course, will have its own particular 
building needs for the postwar period. 
There are some generally recognized 
needs, however, that may well be worth 
mentioning here. 

Over the years there has been a 
general recognition of the value of 
a swimming pool as a part of the physi- 
cal education and recreation facilities of 
a high school. War conditions have in- 
creased greatly the recognition of the 
importance of swimming. A number of 
high schools even now are undertaking 
the construction of pools in spite of the 
difficulties encountered in securing ma- 
terial allocations from the War Pro- 
duction Board. We may well expect, 
in California, an epidemic of swimming 
pools over the State, comparable to that 
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of gymnasium-auditorium units in the 
union high school districts of the State 
during the PWA days. 

The place of vocational work in sec- 
ondary schools after the war is a sub- 
ject of much controversy. Although 
vocational education may not have the 
dominant position predicted by some, 
we seem safe in assuming that the long- 
term trend evident prior to the war will 
continue. If that is the case, facilities 
for vocational work in our high schools 
will be an important item in the im- 
mediate postwar period. Those inter- 
ested in the planning of complete in- 
dustrial arts and vocational facilities 
would do well to examine the work that 
Roy V. Crites has done recently in the 
University of California, Los Angeles. 

Keeping a secondary school plant up 
to date with the changing curriculum 
and methods of instruction is no small 
task in itself. A careful evaluation of 
the present plant as to its suitability for 
modern courses and methods of teach- 
ing may well be done during this period 
of war-enforced restraint on building 
construction. Typical modernizations 
of high school plants would include: 
(a) the provision of unified science lab- 
oratories in place of the laboratory- 
lecture room division; (b) moderni- 
zation of commercial units to include a 
larger typewriting room and a special 
room for business machines and office 
practice ; (c) enlargement of classrooms 
so that class size may be normalized and 
informal instructional methods encour- 
aged; (d) revision of library studyhall 
facilities to meet changed concepts of 
student schedules and length of class 
periods; (e) provision of new, larger, 
and better isolated quarters for instru- 
mental music ; (f) provision of adequate 
quarters for studentbody government 
and activities. 

A more extended discussion of plant 
adjustments required in a modern 
liberalized high school program ap- 





peared in the March, 1942, issue of the 
JourNAL under the title, “Adapting 
School Plants to New Programs.” * 

A type of modernization that applies 
to the entire plant in many high schools 
is the improvement of artificial lighting 
and provision of acoustical treatment 
where needed. These types of improve- 
ments require the assistance of special 
technicians if a worth-while result is to 
be achieved at reasonable cost. The 
lighting problem, for example, is solved 
by coordinating painting, wiring, fixture 
installation, and control of natural light. 
Acoustical installations require not only 
engineering data on sound absorption, 
but they necessitate study of the effect 
upon light reflection and distribution of 
the acoustical material, and a consider- 
ation of the undesirable results that may 
come from the application of too much 
sound absorption or of application in 
the wrong areas. 


California high school plants still 
have some unfinished business in con- 
nection with the earthquake resistance 
of buildings constructed prior to 1933. 
Even though local school authorities 
know that these conditions exist and 
would like to see them corrected, it has 
been difficult to get community support 
for financing such structural strengthen- 
ing programs. This is understandable 
because it often calls for the elimination 
of a building of which the community 
is fond, and which is not debt-free. 
Furthermore, the relatively large out- 
lay involved adds no new educational 
service. Building strengthening work 
constitutes unusually good postwar 
projects, in that there is at least a hope 
for some Federal or State financial as- 
sistance. 


Readiness to participate in a school 
construction program in the immediate 
postwar period would require now: 


1. An evaluation of the present school 
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plant in terms of its contribution to the 
present and contemplated educational 
program, with desirable changes in edu- 
cational organization and administration 
being taken into account. 


2. The preparation of preliminary 
plans for such additions and alterations 
as the above-mentioned evaluations re- 
veal to be necessary and desired. This 
would require the services of a good 
school architect codperating with the 
educational staff. Planning should be 
carried forward to the point where a 
definite decision is reached upon where 
the facilities are to go, their relationship 
and connections with existing facilities, 
the size, shape, and orientation of the 
various rooms needed. 

3. Preliminary preparations for 
financing at least a part of the cost of 
needed construction. In almost every 
case this preparation would include the 
establishment of an accumulative build- 
ing fund. Such a fund puts a school dis- 
trict in immediate readiness for partici- 
pation in any Federal or State funds 
that may be available. And if no out- 
side funds are forthcoming, the accumu- 
lated monies will reduce the size of the 
local bond issue required. High schools 
are in an exceptionally good position to 
make use of the accumulative building 
fund procedure. Lower enrollments, in 
some instances, have been reflected in 
lower budgets. School districts main- 
taining prewar tax rates would in such 
cases have a surplus which can be 
allotted to an accumulative building 
fund. 


EVER before was there a time 

equal to the present for sound, 
thorough, arid deliberate planning for 
needed school construction. Conditions 
are ideal because the need is quite well 
known, but construction cannot be done. 
Prompt orderly planning at this time 
will yield significant educational returns 
in the postwar period. 








HIS last fall, the California super- 

intendents’ convention, meeting in 
San Francisco, stressed postwar plan- 
ning in intensive three-day sessions. 
One of the workshops was devoted to 
the secondary school curriculum. Wil- 
lard S. Ford, superintendent of the 
Glendale Schools, chaired this section, 
assisted by Virgil E. Dickson, super- 
intendent of the Berkeley schools; 
Aubrey A. Douglass, superintendent of 
the Modesto school system; Edith E. 
Pence, high school principal in San 
Francisco; Morris Opler of Manzanar 
Relocation Center ; Flaud C. Wooton of 
UCLA; Blake W. Spencer, Oakland 
principal; J. Hugh Jackson, Stanford 
University; Edwin A. Lee, UCLA; 
E. Manfred Evans and Reuben R. Palm, 
Los Angeles City and County Schools, 
respectively; Percy R. Davis, Santa 
Monica superintendent; Frank W. 
Hart, University of California; and a 
large and vocal audience. The thoughts 
expressed below are theirs. 

No attempt was made to exhaust the 
possibilities of this problem, but a num- 
ber of aspects were studied extensively. 
Three of them are of particular interest 
to secondary school personnel. 

Curriculum Changes for a Better 
Understanding of Our Pacific Neigh- 
bors. It is obvious that our Pacific 
neighbors comprise many different 
cultural groups, including not only 
China, Japan, Russia, and India, but 
many of the twenty-one republics to the 
south of us. It is equally certain that 
since new cultures are developing in the 
oriental countries we cannot study them 
as we have in the past and also that our 
present texts are inadequate. Berkeley 
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Postwar Planning by the 
Superintendents 


q By A. D. GRAVES 





4 Among those school people who 
have been most active in planning for 
postwar education are the city and 
county superintendents of California. 
At the superintendents’ convention 
held in San Francisco last fall, the en- 
tire program was devoted to a con- 
sideration of postwar planning. The 
article by Mr. Graves reports on the 
discussion in the section which was 
directly concerned with secondary ° 
education. It is presented as an illus- 
tration of the direction which educa- 
tional planning is taking in California. 
We should mention, incidentally, that 
groups of superintendents have met 
more recently and have continued the 
planning that was begun in this ses- 
sion last fall. 

Mr. Graves, who is deputy super- 
intendent in charge of secondary 
schools in San Francisco, was secre- 
tary of the session on which he reports 
in this article. In San Francisco he 
was responsible for the counseling 
program which was organized a few 
years ago and at the present time is 
directing curriculum study in the sec- 
ondary schools. Prior to accepting his 
present position, he was superintend- 
ent in San Bernardino. 





is attacking this problem in the third, 
sixth, and junior high school grades by 
developing new materials on the modern 
culture of the Chinese people and sub- 
mitting them to Chinese scholars for 
criticism. The same procedure is to be 
followed with respect to India and 
Russia. 

Our relations with southern and 
northern friends are too vital for short- 
term exploitation. Postwar solidarity 
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demands a less superficial effort than 
we have made in the past. Latin Ameri- 
can traditions are much older than ours 
and rooted in social problems, economic 
conditions, and location—all of which 
must be studied. The literature and the 
arts of these countries are as vital to our 
understanding of them as history and 
geography. Population problems, po- 
litical relations, international trade, and 
immigration policies all need to be in- 
vestigated by high school classes. 

Fortunately, materials are available. 
They are being published by the United 
States Office of Education, Pan Ameri- 
can Union, Office of the Codrdinator 
of International Relations, National 
Education Association, Foreign Policy 
Association in New York, American 
Council on Education, Office of Inter- 
American Relations at Stanford, and 
The Institute of Pacific Relations. 

Changes in the Curriculum Affecting 
Business and Industry. At the present 
time no one is interested in anything 
but short training for highly paid jobs. 
Three important tasks are now in pros- 
pect for the future, however: 

1. The rehabilitation program. 

2. Government regulation in industry 
(involving the training of many pencil 
pushers). 

3. The upgrading of hundreds of 
thousands of office workers. 

Our present courses of study are of 
little value in this situation. They need 
rewriting in terms of reality. Changing 
business needs force reconsideration. 

The techniques which vocational 
training teachers have brought to the 
teaching profession and which are being 
modified in this war are fairly well es- 
tablished, but there are many new occu- 
pations which need analysis and there 
are many more on the horizon. The 
school’s job will be to cushion the shock 
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of readjustment after the war. Our 
need for flexibility, readiness, and will- 
ingness to adopt new practices cannot 
be too highly emphasized. 

Curriculum Changes to Meet Social 
Changes of the Postwar Period. One 
need only look at the increased plan- 
ning and regulation in all aspects of so- 
cial, economic, and political growth to 
visualize the size of the school’s job. 
There is need for a reéxamination of our 
curriculum with the idea in mind of de- 
veloping a greater understanding of con- 
temporary culture. The need for a more 
highly intensified civic understanding 
points the way toward broadened social 
development courses. The greater use 
of periodicals and radio is indicated. 
More realistic homemaking courses are 
being tried out. World literature and 
world geography courses are being de- 
veloped. The language program is being 
expanded. Jobs and homes will receive 
more attention than ever before. If jobs 
are plentiful, the task of education will 
be relatively less difficult. If they are 
not, the whole structure of American 
society will be less easily defined and 
more difficult to serve in terms of school- 
ing the population. 


T= possibility of international edu- 
cation on a much larger scale 
intrigues all thinkers. World-wide edu- 
cation for enduring peace is now re- 
ceiving considerable attention. Many 
plans are being proposed. Some of these 
are visionary. Others have some practi- 
cal elements. The fact that they are 
being proposed, however, expands the 
horizon of the curriculum makers. Edu- 
cation is broadening its outlook at home 
and abroad. Postwar problems are 
beginning to define themselves. The 
democratic process of thinking them 
through has begun. 








T the delegate assembly of the Na- 
tional Education Convention held 
in 1941, the National Education As- 
sociation decided to establish a Com- 
mission for the Defense of American 
Democracy through Education. Dr. 
Donald duShane, superintendent of 
Schools of Columbus, Indiana, was 
chosen as executive secretary of this 
Commission. Dr. duShane conferred 
with the members of his Commission, 
and together they decided that an effort 
should be made to secure better under- 
standing of mutual problems between 
business and education. In order that 
that relationship might come to pass, 
the Commission requested Dr. Alonzo 
Myers, professor of education at New 
York University, to inaugurate a pro- 
gram through which industrial leaders 
of the country could have a first-hand 
understanding of educational problems. 
In July, 1942, immediately following 
the convention of the National Edu- 
cation Association, Dr. Myers came to 
California and arranged two conferences 
in which business men and educators 
discussed problems of common interest. 
George R. Langlois, manager, Pacific 
Coast office of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, San Francisco, ac- 
cepted the responsibility of planning the 
first two meetings with Dr. Myers. 


| ews the first meeting, which was 

held in Los Angeles at the Biltmore 
Hotel on July 7, 1942, Mr. Langlois 
secured the services of several outstand- 
ing business men of the Los Angeles 
Metropolitan Area. Dr. Myers, through 
the office of the California Teachers 
Association, in Los Angeles, made the 
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Education and Industry Join 
In Conferences 


4 By ROY W. CLOUD 





q One of the most important phases 
of planning for the future of education 
is that which involves the relationship 
between schools and community. 
Such relationship is important for a 
variety of reasons, the most important 
of which are that the schools need to 
know what the community expects of 
them, they need to be apprised of 
postwar community changes which 
will affect the schools, and they need 
to develop the understanding in the 
community which will guarantee 
them support in their educational pro- 
gram. These were the purposes fore- 
most in the minds of those organizing 
the series of conferences sponsored 
by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and the California Teachers 
Association during the present school 
year. These activities definitely are a 
part of the effort that California 
schools are making to get themselves 
ready to be of the most service pos- 
sible in the postwar period. 

Mr. Cloud, as state executive secre- 
tary of the CTA, was responsible for 
a large part of the arrangements for 
these conferences and, accordingly, 
for much of the success that they 
enjoyed. Mr. Cloud’s professional ex- 
perience has included service as su- 
perintendent of schools in San Mateo 
County and in Redwood City. 





arrangements for those from the edu- 
cational field. The plans for the meet- 
ing in Los Angeles were outlined, and 
various educational leaders gave their 
assent to serving as conference chairmen 
and group leaders. 

At the meeting, fifty representatives 
of the public schools, headed by John F. 











Be 





Brady, president of California Teachers 
Association, and fifty representatives of 
industry, members of NAM, met at 
11:30 at the Los Angeles Biltmore Ho- 
tel and after luncheon divided into five 
groups of twenty each, half from in- 
dustry and half from the schools. Five 
different subjects had been chosen by 
Mr. Langlois and Dr. Myers. These 
were discussed thoroughly for two 
hours, after which the groups came to- 
gether and listened to reports. A gen- 
eral discussion followed. The meeting 
adjourned at 5:00 o’clock. 

A similar meeting was held at the St. 
Francis Hotel in San Francisco on 
July 9, 1942. The plans for the San 
Francisco meeting were made with Dr. 
Myers at the Association’s headquarters 
in San Francisco. As in Los Angeles, 
fifty school people, representing teach- 
ers, principals, superintendents, and col- 
lege professors, attended. The same 
subjects considered by the Los Angeles 
groups were presented to five sections 
which were each made up of ten edu- 
cators and ten members of NAM. The 
same procedure was followed at the San 
Francisco meeting as had been used in 
Los Angeles. Everyone present praised 
the project highly as having very con- 
siderable value. It was then decided 
that there would be further meetings of 
these two groups. 

The next meeting was held in the Bay 
Area on November 13, 1942, at the 
Athens Athletic Club, Oakland. There 
were three preliminary meetings held 
between the representatives of the NAM 
and CTA. So that all subjects could 
be discussed fully, only those problems 
which should be considered at that time 
were brought to the attention of the fifty 
representatives of NAM and the fifty 
representatives of education. 

As at the previous meetings, Mr. 
Langlois deferred to education, and 
John F. Brady called the meeting to 
order. There were two chairmen at the 
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meeting at the Athens Club, Walter 
Johnson, president of the American Box 
Corporation, and Dr. Frank N. Free- 
man, dean of the School of Education, 
University of California. 

The subjects chosen for study were 
Youth and Industry, Student Work 
Programs, Women in Industry, and 
Personnel. This meeting was different 
from the previous meetings, as the par- 
ticipants met at 4:00 o’clock, immedi- 
ately went to the four groups to which 
they had been assigned and studied their 
problems until 6:30, when the entire 
100 participants met together at dinner. 
Immediately following the dinner, Mr. 
Johnson and Dr. Freeman took charge 
of the meeting, called for reports, and 
encouraged general discussion. 

Although it was planned to have other 
meetings, it was found to be inadvisable 
to call the groups together until a third 
meeting was scheduled for Wednesday 
evening, November 3, 1943, at the San 
Francisco Junior College. As at the 
previous sessions, several preliminary 
meetings were held by representatives 
of CTA and NAM, at which it was de- 
cided that the matters for consideration 
would be Child Care Centers, Social 
Studies, Federal Aid, Future Oppor- 
tunities in Industry, and Industrial Edu- 
cation Within and Without the Class- 
room. 

President Brady again called the 
meeting to order, and Stanley Peddar, 
president of the Emeryville Chemical 
Company, served as chairman. Dr. 
William R. Odell, city superintendent 
of Oakland, was cochairman; Vaughan 
MacCaughey served as summator. 


T= greatest praise should go to the 
NEA Commission for the Defense 
of American Democracy Through Edu- 
cation, to Dr. Alonzo Myers, and to the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
for their willingness to have meetings 
of this kind. 








HE Committee on Post War Plan- 
ning for the American Association 
of Junior Colleges was appointed early 


‘ in the summer of 1943. It was the be- 


lief of Dr. James P. Bogue, then serving 
as president of the Association, that 
such a committee should be appointed 
to begin at once a study of the prob- 
lems involved in planning for junior 
college education in a postwar world. 
When the appointments were made, the 
committee was instructed to have a pre- 
liminary report ready for presentation 
at the next national meeting of the As- 
sociation. 

Selection of membership for the com- 
mittee was made on a nation-wide basis. 
Eight members were asked to serve on 
the committee, all coming from vari- 
ous sections of the country, with this 
exception: three members of the com- 
mittee were chosen from California 
junior colleges. The selection of three 
members from one state was made in 
order that a small working group might 
meet together for personal conferences, 
whereas distance of travel and lack of 
funds prevented meetings of the entire 
committee. Those appointed to mem- 
bership on the committee were the 
following : 

James L. Beck, dean, Thornton Junior Col- 
lege, Harvey Illinois. 

Lawrence Bethel, dean, YMCA College, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 

Richard G. Cox, president, Gulf Park Col- 
lege, Gulfport, Mississippi. 

J. W. McDaniel, dean of guidance, Bakers- 
field Junior College, Bakersfield, California. 

C. S. Morris, president, San Mateo Junior 
College, San Mateo, California. 

George A. Odgers, dean, Multnomah Junior 
College, Portland, Oregon. 
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Postwar Planning for the 
Junior College 


4 By JOHN L. LOUNSBURY 





4q The junior college as an institution 
had a rapid growth, and then came 
the war and junior college enrollment 
dropped almost to nothing. But al- 
ready now, we can begin to visualize 
great hosts of high school graduates 
and other adults, after the war, turn- 
ing to the junior college to satisfy their 
needs for more education. A change 
from having almost no students to 
having many more than it can handle, 
all this happening within a very few 
months, seems to be indicated as the 
future of the junior college. This being 
the case, the junior college, more than 
any other secondary institution, needs 
to begin planning for the postwar pe- 
riod. This article reports one start that 
has been made in this direction. 

Dr. Lounsbury, who writes this ar- 
ticle, is president of the San Bernar- 
dino Valley Junior College. Before 
accepting his present position, he had 
been for twenty years an administra- 
tor in the elementary, junior high 
school, senior high school, and junior 
college in Long Beach. He is chair- 
man of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges’ Committee on Post- 
war Planning. 





C. Gregg Singer, dean, Penn Hall Junior 
College, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 

John L. Lounsbury (chairman), president, 
San Bernardino Valley Junior College, San 
Bernardino, California. 


The first meeting of the “working 
group,” consisting of the members in 
California, was held early in October, 
1943. At this meeting, it was decided 
that one of the first responsibilities of 
the committee should be the preparation 
and approval of a basic statement set- 
ting forth the aims, purposes, and func- 
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tion of junior college education in the 
postwar era. A rough draft of such a 
statement was prepared at this first 
group meeting. This statement was re- 
fined and revised to achieve the maxi- 
mum effectiveness. This first draft was 
then sent to all other members of the 
committee with the request that they 
read and study it carefully, offering sug- 
gestions for revision and improvement. 

The final revision and adoption of the 
statement became the first items of busi- 
ness when the whole committee met at 
Cincinnati on the morning preceding 
the opening of the national convention, 
January 11. It was presented in its final 
form when the committee made its re- 
port to the Association on Wednesday 
morning, January 12. The report, with 
one slight revision, was quickly adopted. 


B* adopting this report, junior col- 

leges of America approved the basic 
principles on which their future develop- 
ment and expansion are to be based. 
The complete report follows: 


THe ROLE or THE JUNIOR COLLEGE IN 
MEETING Postwar EDUCATIONAL 
NEEDS 


1. At the close of the war there will be 
three large groups of people in America who 
will need assistance and training in readjust- 
ing themselves to prevailing social and eco- 
nomic conditions. These groups are: 

(a) The millions of men and women de- 
mobilized from the armed forces. 


(b) The millions of men and women in 
commerce, industry, and agriculture who must 
participate in adjustment from the production 
of the implements of war to the production of 
goods for a world at peace. 

(c) The thousands of oncoming high school 
students whose aims will be shifted from 
preparation to participate in a war condition 
of fixed mass employment or military regi- 
mentation to one of preparation for self- 
chosen individual opportunity. 

The numbers in each group will be so large, 
the shifts in occupational patterns so great, 
and the retraining needed to make the shifts 
so comprehensive that national security will 
be weakened unless a program of education 
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designed to help in positive and constructive 
readjustment is developed. 

2. The educational needs of these three 
large groups of people will demand train- 
ing in: 

(a) How to prepare for, secure, and hold 
a job in a peace-time world. Millions of young 
men and thousands of young women who were 
never trained to secure and hold a job before 
will be demobilized from the armed forces. 
Their training will have to be both technical 
and cultural if they are to fulfill the responsi- 
bilities of productive citizenship. 

(b) How men and women now currently 
employed in production for war can be re- 
trained in new methods of production in a 
new world economy. Adults of any com- 
munity must have an understanding and ap- 
preciation of technological developments and 
the possibilities of adaptation to the productive 
life of the community. 


(c) How to establish and manage a home 
and family. This type of training will be 
needed especially by those demobilized from 
the armed forces whose release will offer them 
their first opportunity in self-management. 
The millions who have worked in war pro- 
duction have learned how to possess property 
and develop a home where money is plentiful, 
but must yet learn how to possess the same 
things in a competitive society where resources 
and opportunities are limited. 


(d) How to live in a world at peace. That 
world will be one composed of many complex 
and interdependent parts. When these young 
people return to the normal pursuits of life 
in peace time, they must learn the relation- 
ship of all phases of our national life to 
the complexities of an interdependent world. 
They must learn also to understand and ap- 
preciate the responsibilities of each citizen for 
maintaining the best elements of our own 
democratic society. 

(e) How to create for themselves high 
levels of personal adequacy and spiritual ad- 
justment. Skepticism, fear, and insecurity are 
major returns of war. Education shares with 
other social institutions the obligation to build 
new foundations for hopes, new bases for 
faith, new scales of values in life. 


3. Nationally and locally we must recognize 
our obligations to meet the needs of these 
young Americans. We must provide schools 
with the vision, the teachers, and the facili- 
ties for the task. We must aiso provide the 
direction and assistance that will make equali- 
zation of educational opportunity a reality. 
Tested educational practices which must be 
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followed in meeting the nation-wide needs 
are: 

(a) Equalization of opportunity by pro- 
viding adequate national, as well as state and 
local financial support. 

(b) Utilization of past experience which 
dictates that the best results are obtained when 
the educational program is directed by the 
professionally trained educator. 

(c) Preservation of local and institutional 
instruction by keeping the control of schools 
and colleges vested in local communities and 
constituencies. 

(d) Full utilization of existing educational 
facilities and organizations wherever avail- 
able and the development of locally controlled 
institutions where needed. 

4. The junior college, conceived as the 
people’s college, is the logical educational 
center for developing the varied types of train- 
ing which will be needed by a great group of 
young adults returning to the ways of peace- 
time living. Many junior colleges have been 
serving these functions for several decades. 
Their history and growth reveal established 
and virile institutions that have developed in 
response to local need. The strength of the 
junior colleges is their proved ability to ac- 
cept as students, both youth and adults, 
irrespective of previous academic preparation 
or experience, and to aid both groups in at- 
taining their goals in the light of their inter- 
ests and abilities, precisely the type of service 
needed for a civilian population at war and 
by all people in the conversion to and main- 
taining of a peace-time economy. Sound edu- 
cational administration and the American tra- 
ditions dictate that the development and ex- 
pansion of educational institutions to provide 
such service shall be the responsibility of the 
states, the local communities, and the indi- 
vidual constituencies. Federal participation in 
this program should be limited to financial 
support and advisory services. 

5. Junior colleges of America, serving as 
local or regional educational centers for meet- 
ing the needs of these young adults returning 
to the ways of peace-time living, must meet 
the challenge of postwar conditions, rethink- 
ing and revitalizing the fundamental purposes 
of their educational effort. In doing this, our 
work will be strengthened if: 

(a) We remember that colleges exist for 
the encouragement and facilitation of learn- 
ing and that the purpose of all learning is the 
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betterment of society. Our task is to build 
alert social intelligence and to endow this so- 
cial intelligence with social conscience. 

(b) We keep faith in the possibilities of 
genuine education, of capacity for dealing 
with new problems that come only from the 
sharpening of native intelligence by orderly 
contact with the accumulated experience and 
culture of the world. 


(c) We eliminate lockstep methods and 
make every effort by our admission, guidance, 
instruction, and advancement procedures to 
foster self-development in directions compati- 
ble with interests, abilities, and opportunities. 

(d) We manage our educational enterprises 
with the economy that comes from considered 
evaluation of services, full use of community 
facilities, educationally defensible grouping 
of students, and continuous adjustment to 
community needs. 


Y unanimous vote of the conven- 

tion the committee was instructed 
to continue its work. Future activities 
will involve the development of other 
basic statements relating to various 
phases of junior college work. Steps 
are being taken by members of the 
committee to write a platform for guid- 
ance, finance, administration, curricu- 
lum, extracurricular activities, et cetera, 
which should serve as the basis for all 
postwar planning in these fields. 

The committee does not expect to 
draw specific plans applicable to all 
communities and all localities. Reports 
coming from the group should enunci- 
ate basic ideas and principles on which 
postwar planning for junior college edu- 
cation within any community can be 
developed. Such a procedure allows for 
flexibility and adjustability, one of the 
most important virtues of the junior 
college. 

The next report of the committee 
should be ready for adoption at the 
annual meeting of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges early in 
1945. 











The World 


HE rebuilding of educational fa- 

cilities in many parts of the world, 
the rekindling of faith in the methods 
of education among the peoples of con- 
quered territories, and the reéducation 
of Axis youth and adults are among the 
most difficult postwar problems that 
now confront the United Nations. 

The psychological situations in the 
conquered countries require careful con- 
sideration. In many cases there will be 
almost complete mental and physical 
breakdown as a result of panic, shock, 
broken homes, starvation, and disease, 
This mental and physical deterioration 
will be accompanied in many cases by 
moral relapses and profound, indis- 
criminate hatreds. The task must be 
undertaken of formulating plans for 
educational reconstruction in these 
countries, in lands where teachers have 
been killed, libraries burned, school- 
houses destroyed, cultural activities bled 
white, and daily life reduced almost to 
an animal level. 


The task of counteracting the poison 
that has been poured into the intellectual 
life of the children, youth, and adults 
of the Axis nations will also challenge 
the best educational thought and leader- 
ship that the world can produce. 

After more normal living has been 
reéstablished and the schools of the 
world are again in operation, there will 
remain the task of making certain that 
the educational systems of the world will 
not again serve as breeding grounds for 
war. 


Many groups in this country and 
abroad are aware that finding solutions 
to these and other international prob- 
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4 By WILLIAM G. CARR 





4 It is appropriate that this symposi- 
um should contain an article outlining 
certain proposals for world education 
and that the author of the article 
should be Dr. Carr, secretary of the 
Educational Policies Commission, 
who already has made important con- 
tributions in this area. 

Dr. Carr, a former Californian, re- 
ceived his degree at Stanford and, 
before leaving the State, taught in the 
Roosevelt Junior High School, Glen- 
dale, and became director of research 
for the California Teachers Associa- 
tion. In 1929, he went to the NEA as 
assistant director of research, later 
becoming director of research, and 
finally, in 1936, assuming his present 
duties with the Policies Commission. 
In 1940, he also became associate sec- 
retary of the NEA. He has been a vis- 
iting lecturer in summer sessions at 
Stanford, Michigan, California, Ore- 
gon State, Pennsylvania, and Teach- 
ers College. His writings in the field 
of educational planning include such 
publications as “Education for World 
Citizenship,” “The Purposes of Educa- 
tion in American Democracy,” and 
“Educational Leadership in This 
Emergency.” 





lems of education is a matter of critical 
importance. They recognize not only 
that these tasks are too big for any one 
nation to assume, but also that, by their 
very nature, they require the codpera- 
tive efforts of all nations. Various 
groups, therefore, are urging the estab- 
lishment of a permanent international 
agency for education. 

There has been a sharp upsurge of 
interest in this subject among educators, 
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sociologists, students of international 
law and international relations, political 
scientists, and public officials. 

In England a report on Education and 
the United Nations has recently been 
published—republished in this country 
by the American Council on Public Af- 
fairs.* The Educational Policies Com- 
mission has issued a document, entitled 
Education and the People’s Peace,’ 
which proposes specific steps toward a 
more constructive use of education in 
international relations during the war 
and in the future. This document is 
being translated into Chinese, Portu- 
guese, and Spanish. 


In September there was held at 
Harpers Ferry, West Virginia, the first 
meeting of the International Education 
Assembly, a nonofficial group, but 
representative of nearly thirty of the 
United Nations and associated nations. 
The report of this meeting, Education 
for International Security,’ has just 
been published. 

Both the Commission to study the 
Organization of Peace and the Universi- 
ties Committee have issued reports on 
the subject. Ministers of education of 
exiled governments, with observers 
from many of the other United Nations, 
are meeting regularly in London. Last 
October the first Conference of Minis- 
ters of Education of the American Re- 
publics was held in Panama. The 
United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration has agreed that 
educational reconstruction in the occu- 
pied countries shall, within certain 
limits, be considered an appropriate part 
of its total program. In December an 
American Association for an Inter- 
national Office for Education, consist- 
ing of leaders in industry, labor, re- 
ligion, and education, was formed. 


wae Florida Avenue, Washington, D. C., 


2 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., 1943. 

8 International Education Assembly, Stan- 
ford University, 1943. 
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|= proposals of all of these groups 
are essentially the same. The Edu- 
cational Policies Commission’s report, 
Education and the People’s Peace, pro- 
poses as a stepping-stone to a perma- 
nent agency that a United Nations 
Council on educational policy should be 
established at once to deal with edu- 
cational problems during the war. It 
suggests that the functions of such a 
council might include the following : 


First, this council should begin at 
once to formulate plans for giving as- 
sistance in the educational reconstruc- 
tion of occupied countries. 

Second, it should frame a budget of 
needed educational equipment, build- 
ings, and personnel for each of the main 
areas devastated by the war. 

Third, it should parallel this budget 
with estimates of costs and suggestions 
as to where personnel can be recruited. 
It should be prepared to suggest to the 
governments of the occupied countries 
the extent to which educational agen- 
cies might be reconstructed rather than 
simply reéstablished. It should make 
suggestions to educational agencies of 
the United Nations which are somewhat 
removed from the immediate effects of 
the war, such as those in the United 
States, regarding the technical training 
needed for workers in the field of edu- 
cational reconstruction. 

Fourth, it should be prepared to ad- 
vise the forces of occupation, regarding 
the encouragement of liberal tendencies 
in educational matters in the Axis coun- 
tries. This Council, however, should 
not in any way undertake the adminis- 
tration or supervision of education in 
the enemy countries. 

Such a Council, democratically or- 
ganized and administered, will lead, it 
is hoped, to a permanent international 
agency for education. 

While the details of organization and 
structure of a permanent agency for edu- 
cation will have to be determined in col- 
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laboration with other nations, it would 
seem that the agency probably should 
include representatives of government, 
education, and other interest groups. 
Its membership should include only 
those nations which agree to participate 
in whatever over-all international 
agency may be created after the war, and 
each such nation should be equally repre- 
sented. Control of educational activities 
should be left entirely to the individual 
nations. 

It should be the responsibility of the 
international agency for education. 

First, to keep constantly in touch with 
educational procedures throughout the 
world and to report its findings publicly. 

Second, to prepare recommendations 
for adoption by the various countries, 
recommendations looking toward im- 
provement, in the standards of edu- 
cation. 

Third, to encourage activities in the 
field of intellectual codperation. 

Fourth, to serve as a clearinghouse 
for studies on educational questions. 

Fifth, to draft an international charter 
of education. 

Sixth, to encourage teaching that 
looks toward the development of inter- 
national understanding. 

Seventh, to codperate with postwar 
international relief agencies. 

Eighth, to develop a program for the 
care and education of youth after the 
war. 

Ninth, to appoint special commissions 
to render to postwar international relief 
agencies, upon request, advisory serv- 
ices on national systems of education. 


| bs a democracy such as ours, no plans 

for international organization, how- 
ever perfect, can succeed without the 
support of the people. Many Americans 
see clearly that if we are to have a better 
world in the future than we have had in 
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the past we must have some sort of po- 
litical, economic, and legal international 
institutions. The fact that we must also 
have an international educational agency 
seems to have occurred to few people 
outside the field of organized education. 


It is good to strengthen international 
political and legal organizations. It is 
decent and wise to help provide a grow- 
ing measure of economic security and 
property for all men and all nations. But 
economic fairplay and political organi- 
zation together are insufficient, however 
essential. War will not be brought 
under control merely by providing men 
with legal codes and enough to eat. The 
vital force that makes for peace or for 
war is to be found in the attitudes of 
the people and the values which they 
cherish. Such attitudes and values are 
the result of education. 

Any program to educate for active 
and enlightened public opinion in this 
country must rest upon an understand- 
ing of what the American people think 
the war is being fought to achieve. Pub- 
lic opinion on war aims seems now to 
have developed to the point where it 
expects, or at least hopes to achieve 
with victory, something more than mere 
survival or passive defense, or mere se- 
curity against the possibility of future 
attack. We are beginning to see the 
possibility of achieving a far greater re- 
sult—a desirable outcome not alone for 
Americans, but for all people. We in- 
tend not only that our free way of life 
shall survive, but also that it shall spread 
and flourish. 


PROGRAM of adult education is 
needed to establish, in the minds of 

our people, a few clear understandings : 
First, that some other way than war 
must be found to bring about necessary 
changes in human relations. Our free 
institutions require a stable and peace- 
ful world in order to survive. The only 
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method of peaceful change that has 
been reasonably successful has been the 
method of open, cooperative discussion 
and action. Hence, it will be necessary 
to accompany any proposed peace plan 
with plans for the extension of freedom 
of discussion and teaching and for the 
provision of universal education. 

Second, that democracy means a 
world in which all men and women have 
an opportunity through their own ex- 
ertions to achieve mental and economic 
security for themselves and their chil- 
dren. This security will have to be 
earned. It will not be given as charity, 
but the opportunity to achieve it must 
be universal, equitable, unalienable, and 
genuine. 

Third, that democracy requires a 
world in which full use is made of the 
productive capacity of all nations for 
goods and services. Our present techni- 
cal skills and productive resources are 
more than sufficient to provide for the 
minimal needs of food and shelter for 
all people. 

Fourth, that democracy requires a 
world in which all people have religious 
and intellectual freedom. People have 
a right to think and believe as they 
please, provided that their opinions and 
beliefs shall not lead them to actions 
which destroy the liberties of other 
people. In practice, this means free ac- 
cess to knowledge, untrammeled teach- 
ing, and the universal availability of 
educational opportunity. 

Fifth, that the real goal of this war, 
and the only goal worthy of its sacrifices, 
is the establishment of a just peace. We 
must learn our way around among the 
various principles and types of inter- 
national organizations that have been 
tried or suggested. We must develop a 
strong feeling of responsibility for world 
order. We must consider the limits to 
which we are prepared to go in joint 
international commitments. We must 
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achieve mutual friendship, appreciation, 
and confidence with the people of other 
United Nations. We must emerge from 
this war a stronger and more purpose- 
ful democracy than we were when it 
began. We must develop an understand- 
ing of international issues too strong to 
be shaken by specious slogans. Only 
education can strengthen in our adult 
population this sense of civic responsi- 
bility and help it to reach intelligent de- 
cisions ; only education can prepare the 
oncoming generation of youth to ap- 
prove and carry out these decisions. 


HE role of the United States in the 

establishment of an international 
agency for education should be one of 
vigorous leadership. This country has 
made an unusually extensive use of 
organized education, it has made ad- 
vanced education for all its people 
widely available, it has extended ex- 
perience with the instrument of uni- 
versal education as a safeguard of free 
institutions, it is carrying large responsi- 
bilities in the prosecution of the war, 
and its educational facilities have been 
less impaired by the war than those of 
any other major member of the United 
Nations. For all these reasons, the 
United States is peculiarly qualified to 
assume leadership in the formation of 
United Nations educational policy. 

The war in which the people of the 
United States are now engaged is a 
struggle for the opportunity to try again 
to create certain new conditions of life 
in every part of the world. Those de- 
sired conditions are such that peace 
can exist and democracy can expand. 
A favorable situation throughout the 
world for the attainment of these aims 
depends upon the systematic and de- 
liberate extension of educational oppor- 
tunity—and the direction of this edu- 
cation toward peaceful and democratic 
ends. 








Requirements 


HE warning, “Go slow, school,” 

is more than carried out in edu- 
cational procedure. Changes come long 
after the need is observed, and much 
longer after it arises. Thus, in 1930 we 
make adaptations suitable for 1920, not 
perceiving that conditions have altered, 
for it takes a long time to survey those 
conditions, longer to determine what 
should be done, and longer yet to do it. 
Prognosis is impossible, diagnosis diffi- 
cult, so we must fall back upon “epig- 
nosis,” investigation after the fact. 


HE tremendous change in the 

character of the high school popu- 
lation has been accompanied by a lesser, 
but still great, change in graduation re- 
quirements. Religion, Greek, and Latin 
disappeared in turn. A few years ago, 
a California committee examined the 
existing requirements and did away 
with all except physical education, Eng- 
lish, and United States history. 

The principle under which they 
worked was this: that only such sub- 
jects should be required of all as could 
be shown to be necessary to all. Under 
so strict an interpretation, it is not sur- 
prising that so many were abolished, but 
rather that any at all survived. 

It must not be thought, however, that 
there was any desire to make graduation 
easier on the whole. Rather, the in- 
tention was that each case should be 
handled separately and that, under care- 
ful guidance, every pupil, during the 
three or four years of his high school 
course, should be held to the work for 
which he was most fit. Under a theo- 
retically perfect counseling set-up, there 
is no need for any graduation require- 





Why We Have Graduation 


q By JOSEPH B. NEWMAN 





q Our free public school system was 
established, as we all know, to ac- 
‘complish certain purposes of the state 
and for the good of the individual 
child. And yet teachers all too often 
become so much interested in their 
individual subjects that they forget 
why they are teaching. Sometimes 
they get to believing that their subject 
is the one which all children should 
be required to take, or they feel that 
their course, while so important it 
should not be permitted to die, is not 
particularly popular and so should be 
perpetrated artificially. Out of such 
circumstances as these come many of 
the graduation requirements which 
we find in our high schools today. 
These are matters which most admin- 
istrators find it necessary to discuss 
with their teachers from time to time 
in order to help them retain the proper 
perspective, and, as a matter of fact, 
the present article was prepared by 
Mr. Newman as a guide to members 
of his faculty. 

Mr. Newman is acting principal of 
the Mission High School in San Fran- 
cisco. This school is located in a sec- 
tion of the city from which only a rela- 
tively small percentage of students 
will go on to college. Hence Mr. New- 
man, who has been vice-principal at 
Mission for a great many years and 
who knows the boys and girls there 
so well because he has been a part 
of the growth and development of the 
school, is concerned over the matter 
of graduation requirements. 





ments at all. It is hard to conceive of 
any subject, which, under some circum- 
stances, might not be omitted in par- 
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ticular cases. But since we were not 
prepared to give guidance of the very 
high character required, we retained the 
requirements of daily exercise, a suf- 
ficient ability to use the mother tongue, 
and an acquaintance with the history 
and institutions of our nation. 

Unfortunately, the theory behind the 
new regulations was not revealed gener- 
ally. Local authorities thought that all 
bars were being let down and insisted 
on retaining many of the old rules. And 
perhaps we are not ready yet to adopt 
the new ideas, now already a decade old. 

It is hard to tell how many added 
requirements are to be found in the vari- 
ous localities. They certainly include 
compulsory mathematics, compulsory 
foreign language, compulsory science, 
and a whole host of other required sub- 
jects. In our city, San Francisco, we 
have the rather vague idea of a major 
subject, sometimes six courses in a 
single department, sometimes a certain 
sequence of six courses in one depart- 
ment, sometimes a given combination of 
courses in two or more departments. 
We also have, in some schools, the idea 
of advanced hours, interpreted differ- 
ently by all. Limitations in counseling 
staff and time, however, frequently 
render such requirements as these de- 
sirable. 

The chief advantage to be claimed for 
an extensive list of required subjects 
is the lessening of the work of counsel- 
ing. It is easier to copy a list of require- 
ments than it is to discover the real 
needs of the boy or girl and endeavor 
to supply them. Moreover, any attempt 
to do away with a requirement meets 
the opposition of the teachers of the sub- 
ject, whose classes will shrink or dis- 
appear entirely if pupils are not drafted 
into them. 

On the other hand, it is not an un- 
mixed good for a teacher to have his 
subject required. There are persons 
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who refuse to work except in fields of 
their own choice. In general, we can be 
assured of a certain amount of interest 
on the part of the pupil, at the outset, 
at least, in a subject which he takes 
voluntarily. But in a school like ours, 
how often one hears, after suggesting a 
science class to a pupil, “But I have done 
my required science.” The existence of 
a requirement in a department makes 
courses in that department seem an evil 
to be shunned. 

Graduation requirements are often 
made with the purpose of building up 
a department. Such a course of action 
is highly immoral, as the only justifiable 
criterion is the value of the work to the 
pupil, and, in proportion to the degree 
of Fascism, to the state. 

It has been my experience that school 
children practically never question the 
validity of our graduation requirements. 
To silence them, it seems sufficient to 
say, “It is the law.” It is the best answer 
we have, and, since it is so easily ac- 
cepted, perhaps we should let it go at 
that. Perhaps not. 


HE general public has no conception 

of the implications of a high school 
diploma. A Harvard dean once de- 
clared, “People think the degree of 
Bachelor of Science guarantees some 
knowledge of science, whereas it merely 
guarantees an ignorance of Greek.” The 
high school diploma today indicates a 
certain exposure to English and history, 
but not necessarily the opening of a 
single book in another department, and 
this is as it should be. As we begin to 
reduce our graduation requirements, we 
are coming to the idea of using the 
schools for education, and we realize 
that book learning is only one, and not 
the most important, factor in education. 
How many educated men we know who 
had no schooling ; how many who were 
schooled but not educated. 

















N the face of the almost universal 

trend toward the “practical” subjects 
in our secondary schools today, it seems 
almost sacrilegious for anyone to raise 
a voice in protest. The present writer, 
even at the expense of being sacrile- 
gious, however, must be heard. This 
protest is not so much against the policy 
of training people for the war-time 
emergency jobs as against the under- 
current of discontent with our long- 
range secondary education program that 
has resulted from this clamor for the 
practical subjects. 

Hinting that the secondary schools 
should have adopted this program of 
“practical” training long ago, a leading 
educator lamented, at a recent meeting 
of some of his colleagues, that “we are 
now paying the penalty for our past 
snobbishness.” Simply because the 
schools have done the job that they are 
required to do and failed to look into 
the future to foresee this war emergency, 
they are now accused of not having kept 
faith with the American people. 

No one will deny that there is a need 
for skilled workers and that our second- 
ary schools should prepare people to 
fill that need. We cannot blind ourselves 
to the fact that we are in an emergency 
period when Production is the key word. 
We must produce more guns, more 
tanks, more airplanes, and more ships. 
But are we justified in criticizing our 
schools for not having trained young 
people in these jobs? How long has 
this terrific need for production ex- 
isted? Have we forgotten the decade 
of 1929-39 when consumption was the 
cry of the day? Schools were supposed 
to teach pupils to consume much and 
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consume it sensibly. There were then 
no jobs to be had. Suppose we had tried 
to train boys in shipfitting. Where 
would they have found a job? Again 
suppose we had trained them to be me- 
chanics, specialists on the metal lathe, 
or drill-press operators. Where would 
they have found employment after they 
had the training? Nine chances out of 
ten these trainees would either be walk- 
ing the street or working in a filling 
station. 


DUCATIONAL institutions can- 

not look into the future and foretell 
what is the shape of things to come, nor 
can high schools train students for jobs 
that do not exist. Any student who 
trained for a job that he knew did not 
then, or from all indications would not 
later, exist, would have been considered 
somewhat “cracked.” Furthermore, no 
school district would permit a school 
administrator to remain on the job long 
who insisted on training his students to 
be machinists, welders, or what have 
you, while hundreds of experienced 
people in these trades were walking the 
streets looking for work. And the dis- 
trict would be justified in its action. 

To be sure, we need these skilled 
workers today. And certainly the 
schools did not prepare the students for 
these jobs. But what industrial manage- 
ment had its factory geared to the war 
effort beforenand? Didn’t it take a lot 
of government persuasion and a great 
deal of government money to get indus- 
try ready for its part in this war? Had 
the schools received as much money 
from the government for training pur- 
poses as was dished out to industry, 
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they would have done a real job. But 
considering the fact that only a little 
financial help trickled to the secondary 
educational institutions, the high schools 
of our country have done a splendid 
piece of work in training skilled workers 
for the essential industries. 

It is just as useless to say that the 
schools have been at fault as it is to say 
that industry was at fault. The war has 
not revealed glowing weaknesses in our 
educational system—notwithstanding 
the armchair critics. The schools were 
created for the purpose of making better 
citizens. Our democracy needed people 
who were trained in the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of democratic living. Hav- 
ing committed themselves to govern- 
ment by popular verdict, the founders 
of our republic turned to education as 
a guarantee that a government of this 
type would endure. All the early plans 
of education projected institutions of 
learning extending from the primary 
schools through the university and deal- 
ing with “research, general instruction, 
and training for public service.” They 
included pure science, letters, and all the 
arts deemed necessary for a rich serv- 
ice and enlightened civilization. They 
recognized the truth—which too many 
of us have forgotten—that both govern- 
ment and economy rest upon wisdom, 
knowledge, and aspirations wider and 
deeper than the interests of immedi- 
ate marketability. “Knowledge,” said 
Washington in his first annual address 
to Congress, “is in every country the 
surest basis of public happiness.” 


As industry developed, the schools 
began to train people in various in- 
dustrial skills. But the original purpose 
still remained. Although people went 
out into industry, they still remained 
members of our democratic society and 
still needed to get training for citizen- 
ship in a democracy. The so-called 
practical training did not take the place 
of the citizenship training, but became a 
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q Since the war began, there has 
been frequent criticism of our Ameri- 
can public schools. We have been 
told that our schools erred in not giv- 
ing our students mechanical skills 
that soldiers and workers need in war 
time. We have been criticized be- 
cause only a small percentage of our 
students took trigonometry in high 
school. Probably it is true that the 
schools could have done a better job 
in certain directions, but certainly 
there is no justification for us to make 
changes in our educational program 
which are not justified in light of the 
purposes of free public education, 
which purposes many critics, educa- 
tors and laymen alike, seem to have 
forgotten. There is great danger that 
out of the present situation we may 
go in one of two directions, each in- 
consistent with the other: we may 
place too much emphasis on what the 
author of this article calls “practical” 
education, or we may revert to the 
classical pattern—both of which 
changes would minimize the impor- 
tance of training for citizenship and 
the development of the desirable 
types of behavior that have come to 
be recognized as important concerns 
of education. 

Dr. Bruntz, who makes this appeal 
for an understanding of the long-term 
functions of education, is a member 
of the History Department and director 
of adult education in the Los Gatos 
Union High School. He is the author 
of the book, “Allied Propaganda and 
the Collapse of the German Empire in 
1918,” and is co-author of the volume, 
“Public Opinion and Propaganda.” 
which is to apear this spring. During 
three summers, he has been an in- 
structor in the San Jose State College. 





part of it. When there was no immedi- 
ate need for practical training, the high 
school youngsters had sense enough 
not to take it. But there was always 
a need for citizenship training. Even 
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while people were out of work by the 
millions, there was a need for intelli- 
gent participation in our democratic 
processes. 


_ the critics say that the 
schools have not prepared young 
people for the workaday world, we 
counter with the question: “What is 
the workaday world?” In our prewar 
period, what type of work should we 
have trained our people to do? Is not 
our workaday world such a changing 
world that the best we can do is to select 
the few more or less static or funda- 
mental elements and educate people in 
these? Having grasped the fundamen- 
tals, they can adjust themselves to the 
changing conditions of society without 
the aid of the schools. The writer re- 
members a college professor who gave 
the following excellent definition of edu- 
cation: “Education,” he said, “is train- 
ing that develops the ability to adapt 
yourself to your environment.” Indus- 
try in normal times recognizes the accu- 
racy of this definition, though industrial- 
ists don’t put it in just those words. Any 
employer in any industry, if he were 
allowed to choose between two men— 
one of whom has skill and no general 
education and the other having medi- 
ocre skill but a general education— 
would sélect the latter. Why? Because 
he knows that a person who has a gen- 
eral education can develop the skill 
readily and will be a more desirable per- 
son to have in his employ because of his 
ability to adapt himself better to chang- 
ing conditions. 

The schools are giving 100 per cent 
attention to the war emergency, and 
they are doing a fine job. When this 
war is over there will not be the need for 
so many skilled workers. The schools 
will be forced, therefore, to shift the 
emphasis from the skilled trades to the 
academic subjects again. A recent 
Fortune survey revealed that 56 per 
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cent of our present high school students 
plan to go on to college after the fight- 
ing has stopped. Though less than half 
of them will ever realize their dream, it 
still means that our colleges are going 
to be swamped. If the high schools fail 
to prepare them for college today be- 
cause of the emphasis on skilled trades 
and technical subjects, will they again 
be criticized for not having fulfilled their 
obligations to society ? 


AX this leads to the point that schools 
simply reflect the wishes of the im- 
mediate society in which they operate. 
They are often ahead of society, but they 
dare not be too far ahead. They change 
as the demands of society change. They 
might lead in certain matters, but they 
dare not lead too fast lest they be criti- 
cized by the public, or make errors in 
anticipating the direction which society 
will take. Say what one will, the im- 
mediate or present need is the one in 
which people are most interested. That 
is why we have the present clamor for 
training in technical skills. 

We in the schools must meet the 
present crisis. But in meeting it, we 
must not lose sight of the long range 
program of education. In our effort to 
train welders, mechanics, machinists, 
and the like, we must not overlook the 
more fundamental facts of life. Right 
living and right thinking are still im- 
portant. Character, too, is important, 
especially in a society that depends upon 
the individual as much as does a de- 
mocracy. We dare not lose the values 
inherent in the cultural and classical 
subjects and in the accumulated tra- 
ditions of our democratic society. For, 
as Jefferson said, the fundamental pur- 
pose of education is to “develop the 
reasoning faculties of our youth, enlarge 
their minds, cultivate their morale and 
instill in them the precepts of virtue and 
order.” 











Two Methods 


Oral English 


— problem of this study arose 
from experiences in the teaching of 
oral English with the conventional text- 
book and from the question of whether 
oral English can be taught better with 
or without the textbook. This is a com- 
parative study showing the relative ad- 
vantages of the traditional textbook and 
of the laboratory methods of teaching 
oral English. 

By “conventional textbook method” 
of teaching, the writer means the system 
employed whereby a definite text is used 
by the teacher aid class; where a spe- 
cific number of pages are assigned to 
the class each day to be explained by 
the teacher and recited back by the stu- 
dents; where practical experience is 
sacrificed in favor of academic achieve- 
ment ; and where all material is of minor 
supplementary importance except the 
textbook. 

The laboratory method is understood 
to be a system whereby no specific text- 
book is adopted, but all pertinent publi- 
cations are used; whereby a laboratory 
manual is employed as a guide ; whereby 
practical experience is given major con- 
sideration ; whereby the unit system of 
instruction is used; and whereby plat- 
form skills are stressed more than aca- 
demic attainments. 

Students selected for the study were 
not chosen on the basis of IQ, previous 
academic achievement, or oral aptitude ; 
but supplementary study of the groups 
involved revealed that the students par- 
ticipating in the study were sufficiently 
equal in IQ, previous academic achieve- 
ment, and oral speech aptitude for the 
results to be reliable. Schools of differ- 
ent sizes were selected in order to fur- 
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of Teaching 


4 By RUSSELL TOOZE 





4q The author of this article points out 
that too many teachers of oral English 
conduct their classes in the traditional 
manner, giving little effort to experi- 
mentation with new methods which 
may improve their instruction. The 
present article tells of how one school 
has experimented with the “labora- 
tory method” of teaching oral English 
and reports a study which compared 
the outcomes in this school with those 
in other institutions where the tradi- 
tional method was used. 

Author of the article is Mr. Tooze, 
chairman of the English Department 
in the Delano Joint Union High School. 
Mr. Tooze, who has been a speech 
teacher, debate coach, and dramatic 
coach for several years, has come to 
California after experience in a num- 
ber of out-of-state cities—Bismarck, 
North Dakota; Bingham Lake, Minne- 
sota; Deadwood, South Dakota; Buena 
Vista, Colorado; and Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 





nish a true cross-section for this study. 

All, except school No. 1, selected for 
the study one class composed of students 
regularly enrolled in oral English, all 
these classes being taught in the tra- 
ditional manner. School No. 1 included 
all of the students taking oral English, 
this procedure furnishing an oppor- 
tunity to include two groups from this 
school—those taught by the conven- 
tional textbook and those by the labora- 
tory method of teaching oral English. 


‘TRE laboratory method used in this 
study was such as to acquaint the 
students with the views of the leading 
speech authorities on the speech funda- 
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mentals, platform deportment, speech 
construction, occasional speeches, plat- 
form speeches, parliamentary practice, 
debate, and radio. Other objectives of 
this method were to permit closer work- 
ing relationships between the teacher 
and students, encourage the students to 
do original research, and allow more 
time for practical speaking. 

Speech teaching effectiveness depends 
to a certain extent upon the equipment 
available, this fact applying to either the 
textbook or laboratory method. Books, 
journals, charts, models, and recording 
equipment are essential in oral English 
instruction. In school No. 1, approxi- 
mately three-fourths of all materials 
were kept in the classroom throughout 
the study, which lasted one semester of 
eighteen weeks. The reason for this 
arrangement was the belief that students 
are more likely to use books and other 
publications that are readily available 
than those they have to hunt. This 
arrangement also makes for greater con- 
venience in supervised study and refer- 
ence work. Because the first twenty 
minutes of the class period in this school 
are used for supervised study, this set- 
up has proved most satisfactory. 


At the beginning of the period, under 
the laboratory system as employed in 
this school, the students went to the 
classroom library, selected speech books, 
and then took their workbooks from 
the pigeon-holes, where they were kept 
permanently. Students then returned 
to their seats and worked for twenty 
minutes on the laboratory manual as- 
signment. At the close of the supervised 
study period, three boys gathered the 
workbooks and returned them to the 
correct pigeonholes. The students were 
required to peruse several speech publi- 
cations during the period. Material in 
the classroom library was kept in order 
by a student appointed in each class 
for that purpose. This procedure elimi- 
nated practically all damage to books, 
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and under it no material was lost. The 
laboratory method encouraged students 
to get new books and other materials 
which would help make the course 
richer. 

In School No. 1, all speech material 
in the school library was placed on re- 
serve, journals and other printed ma- 
terials being permanently catalogued in 
the school library so that the students 
could read them at any time. Latest 
publications were to be found in both 
libraries. 

Speech materials were employed in 
many ways. Students had to review a 
speech book every month and frequently 
were required to give special reports 
from the journals. This kept them on 
their toes in search for interesting re- 
ports and reviews. At intervals, com- 
parative studies were made of the differ- 
ent books, in order that the students 
might becom: better critics of the works 
studied. 

Charts were employed in the labora- 
tory method to give the students a clear 
picture of the vocal apparatus. At the 
beginning of the course, the teacher ex- 
amined the visual materials, with the 
students acting as critics. This pro- 
cedure made the members of the class 
aware of the exact make-up of the whole 
vocal mechanism and gave them a desire 
to learn more. When the charts had 
been presented carefully to the classes, 
different students were selected to lead 
a discussion of the complete vocal appa- 
ratus. During these proceedings sev- 
eral speech correction books and other 
materials containing drawings of the 
mechanism were given to the students 
in the classes, with special instructions 
provided to help them become familiar 
with the subject under discussion. Sev- 
eral open forum discussions painted 
vividly the picture of the vocal appa- 
ratus upon the minds of the students. 

The testing program conducted 
through the laboratory method con- 
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sisted of the administering of the Speech 
Attitude Scale at the beginning and end 
of the course and an objective test of 
the writer’s own construction at the 
close of each unit of work. 


HE textbook method used in this 

study was of the conventional type. 
On the first day of school, each student 
was assigned a textbook, or required to 
purchase one. The teacher gave a lec- 
ture, touching briefly on the different 
phases of the text and concluding by 
making the first assignment. The day- 
by-day assignment method was carried 
on throughout the semester. Supple- 
mentary assignments in the nature of 
book reports, current event reports, and 
short speeches of different types were 
made from time to time. Class dis- 
cussions on lessons were engaged in 
during the first part of the period; the 
last part of the recitation was devoted 
to oral speech activities. Short quizzes 
and objective tests were administered 
frequently throughout the course. 


HE most valuable equipment used 

in this study of methods of teaching 
speech proved to be the recording ma- 
chine. School No. 1 was the only school 
participating in this study that had this 
type of equipment. The machine was 
used in the classes of this school, regard- 
less of the method of instruction em- 
ployed. It was a portable Speak-O- 
Phone which made recordings up to 
twelve inches in diameter. At the begin- 
ning of the year the students were re- 
quired to prepare a two-minute speech 
to be recorded. On the date set for 
making the records the machine was set 
up before the class, and each speaker de- 
livered his speech into the microphone. 
After each recording, the record was 
played back to the class immediately, 
but no criticism was permitted. 





1 By Franklin H. Knower, University of Min- 
nesota. 
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As this procedure went along, the 
mechanical operations of the machine 
were explained to the students. Then 
one boy was picked from each class to 
study the recording machine for the 
purpose of making the recordings which 
were to come later. This method en- 
couraged several boys to take up the 
study of radio. 


When all of the recordings had been 
made, the students came to the speech 
department for special conferences. 
They listened to their recordings and 
received criticism from the instructor. 
At the close of the semester this same 
procedure was repeated. Then both re- 
cordings were played to the class and 
criticized by the students and teacher. 
When the semester’s work had been 
completed, each student was given his 
recordings. 


The recording machine was used also 
to good advantage in the study of radio. 
The microphone and loudspeaker at- 
tachment furnished facilities for the de- 
velopment of the students along this line 
of work. This device offered prelimi- 
nary training in the art of using the 
microphone prior to appearances before 
the school radio. 


A’ the beginning and end of the 
school year, each school taking part 
in this study administered the Speech 
Attitude Scale to the class designated. 

The results of this study, as revealed 
by the test results, have been summa- 
rized in Table 1. 

The difference between the conven- 
tional textbook and laboratory method 
of teaching oral English as revealed 
by this study can be summarized as 
follows : 

TExTBOOK METHOD 


1. Use of a textbook. 

2. No use of a workbook. 

3. Heavy testing program. 

4. Use of little equipment 

5. Mass supervision. 

6. Large amount of time consumed by teacher. 


é. 











é. 
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Name of School 


Laboratory Method School No. 1.....................< 
Textbook Method School No. 1..........02......-.:c00000 
School No. 2 
School No. 
School No. 
School No. 




















TABLE 1.—Summary of the Results of the “Speech Attitude Scale” Testing Program for 
Five High Schools Studied 


Raw Average 
No. of Score Average Improvement 
Students Test 1 Test 2 Per Pupil 
79 263.5 317.2 51.2 
15 270 302.6 32.6 
25 282.2 312.4 29.6 
12 249.2 275.8 26.7 
18 254.3 267.6 7.7 
17 281.5 294.2 12.6 








7. Limited participation in class and public 
speech activities. 

8. No definite procedure. 

LABORATORY METHOD 

1. A textbook not used. 

2. Use of a workbook. 

3. Light testing program. 

4. Extensive use of equipment. 

5. Individual supervision. 

6. Slight teacher participation. 

7. Extensive participation in class and public 
speech activities. 

8. Definite schedule of procedure. 


The factors of the laboratory method 
which appear to give improved results 
are self-explanatory. It (1) sets up 
definite problems; (2) requires exten- 
sive reading of speech books, journals, 
and so forth; (3) stresses the use of the 
library ; (4) encourages creative effort ; 
(5) gives systematic guidance ; (6) chal- 
lenges original thinking; (7) leads to 
the mastery of the fundamentals of 
speech; (8) allows adequate time for 
practical experience; (9) permits stu- 
dents to participate in every type of 
speech situation; (10) gives special 
emphasis to accuracy; (11) develops a 
keen speech consciousness, and (12) 
stimulates an interest in speech psy- 
chology. 


The factors of the textbook system 
which appear to be bad need no elabo- 
ration. This method (1) creates a feel- 
ing of dependency ; (2) makes students 
subject-matter conscious; (3) makes 
practical speaking experiences second- 
ary ; (4) offers limited incentive for cre- 
ative endeavors; (5) permits guidance 
to be quite unsystematic; (6) presents 
objectives in a manner that is not clear; 
(7) acquaints the students with the 


views of a very limited number of speech 
authorities; (8) brings but very few 
speech publications to the attention of 
the students; (9) does not emphasize 
original thinking; (10) limits student 
participation in speech activities; (11) 
does not encourage the use of the li- 
brary; (12) and fails to stimulate a 
high degree of speech consciousness. 


HE writer believes that the labora- 

tory system of teaching oral English 
should be given serious consideration 
by teachers of speech and school ex- 
ecutives. Although the initial expendi- 
ture, when the reference books are first 
adopted, is quite heavy, the upkeep after 
the first semester is very slight. The re- 
sults as outlined from this study justify 
the cost of adoption. 

Every school should have a record- 
ing and play-back machine. This device 
makes speech work objective in na- 
ture. It enables the students to continue 
speech improvement after class work 
has ended. 

The regular speech books do not con- 
tain instructions on how to correct 
speech defects. Leading speech correc- 
tion books, therefore, should be placed 
in the school library. About three- 
fourths of the speech publications should 
be permanently kept in the speech class- 
room. This procedure makes the ma- 
terial available to the students at all 
times. 

Teacher training institutions should 
provide their students with a type of 
training which will give them efficiency 
in teaching speech by the laboratory 
method. 











HE question of “what’s in a 
name?” has often been raised, and 

by implication the reply is nothing. 
This usually is true. Names ordinarily 
take on new or modified meanings to fit 
the objects to which they are applied. 
There are situations, however, in which 
this happy consequence does not follow 
and in which the name applied controls 
the popular conception of the thing it- 
self. In such a situation the name re- 
tains its original meaning, and the object 
or institution to which the name is given 
is more or less crystallized to conform 
to the popular concept of the name. 
This is the situation now confronting 
the junior college. The name has be- 
come a misfit, but it has a definite and 
specific meaning in the popular mind; 
and, as long as it is retained as a name, 
many people, in consequence, will have 
misconceptions regarding the real na- 
ture and character of the institution. 
In conferences of junior college ad- 
ministrators, the inappropriateness of 
the word junior in the term “junior col- 
lege” has often been brought into the 
discussion. Objection to the term also 
has been made by certain writers of note 
in their reporting of studies on the 
junior college. For example, the Com- 
mission for the Study of Higher Edu- 
cation in California, headed by Dr. 
Henry Suzzallo, stated in its published 
report in 1932,' “The term ‘junior col- 
lege’ is unfortunate. It is not junior 
to anything—certainly not to the uni- 
versity in its primary or main functions. 
It is really senior to all common school- 


1 State Higher Education in California, Re- 
port of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, June 24, 1932. 
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The Rechristening of the 
Junior Colleges 


4 By JOHN W. HARBESON 





4q Individual junior colleges have ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction, and even re- 
sentment, at being called “junior.” 
One public junior college in Califor- 
nia has changed its name officially to 
“city college.” Leaders in the ficld 
frequently have suggested that a 
change of name would be helpful. At 
the conference of junior college ad- 
ministrators held in Bakersfield last 
fall, attention was given to this mat- 
ter, and a formal paper on the subject 
was presented by Dr. Harbeson, prin- 
cipal of the Pasadena Junior College. 
That paper forms the basis for the 
present article. 

Dr. Harbeson has been known 
nationally for many years for his 
pioneering of the four-year junior col- 
lege. He has been one of the out- 
standing leaders in the junior college 
field—he has served as a member of 
numerous important committees and 
groups working on junior college 
problems and in 1942 was president 
of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges. Dr. Harbeson is a member 
of the Board of Trustees of the Cali- 
fornia Society of Secondary Educa- 
tion and has been prominent in the 
affairs of the Society and the “Jour- 
nal” for many years. 





ing below it—the capstone of socializing 
or civilizing education.” 

Dr. Lewis W. Smith, in his excellent 
paper on the founding of the early junior 
colleges, points out the difficulty en- 
countered by President Harper of Chi- 
cago in securing an appropriate name 
for the institution. He says: 


President Harper apologized somewhat for 
the use of the word “Junior College,” but said 
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that he used that term for lack of a better one. 
It is interesting to note that the word “Uni- 
versity College,” which was abandoned and a 
new one adopted beginning with 1895-96, later 
came to be the name of the downtown college 
of The University of Chicago. It is interesting, 
too, to note that the name “Junior College” 
was abandoned in the reorganization of the 
university in 1931, when the lower division 
came to be referred to merely as “The Col- 
lege.” This designation applies to those stu- 
dents who enter the university for the first 
time at the beginning of the junior college 
period. In the case of students who come up 
through the university laboratory schools, the 
grades from the eleventh to the fourteenth, 
inclusive, are organized into an educational 
unit called the “four year college.” Thus the 
university provides two types of junior college 
organizations.’ 

Those making such objections recog- 
nize the fact that when the junior col- 
lege was first organized it was, in fact, 
a junior college. The institution started 
out by offering only those courses which 
comprised the curricula of the lower 
divisions of the standard college. The 
avowed purpose was to offer the first 
two years of college work, after the 
completion of which the student was 
expected to transfer to a higher insti- 
tution. 

With the growth of the movement, 
however, the situation has become en- 
tirely changed. Students who have no 
intentions of transferring to the stand- 
ard college have flocked to the junior 
college and have requested courses that 
articulate with the world of business 
and industry rather than with the upper 
reaches of the university. In fact, in 
scores of junior colleges today, the 
terminal students by far outnumber 
those in the university preparatory 
group. So important has this new serv- 
ice of the junior college become that 
Dr. William H. Snyder—founder of 
Los Angeles Junior College—referred 
to it as “the most important function 
of the junior college.” For this large 


2 Lewis W. Smith, “Founding of Early Jun- 
ior Colleges—President Harper’s Influence.” 
The Junior College Journal, 11:515, May, 1941. 


group of terminal students the insti- 
tution here represented cannot properly 
be referred to as a junior institution. 


HERE is too much of educational 

significance in this problem to per- 
mit us to pass it by as a mere quibble 
about a name. For several reasons the 
term junior constitutes a distinct lia- 
bility. In the first place, it tends to di- 
vert the attention of students, teachers, 
and ‘patrons alike from the function of 
providing terminal education to one of 
providing university preparatory edu- 
cation. In the second place, the term 
tends to glorify the certificate courses 
and cast somewhat of a stigma upon the 
terminal offerings. 


The institutions of which we are 
speaking hold tremendous opportunities 
for service to the entire community— 
young and old alike. It is a legitimate 
question, therefore, as to whether we 
as a group should not follow in the foot- 
steps of some of our sister institutions 
and for an institution of such far-reach- 
ing significance apply the term college, 
community college, or possibly city 
college. 


The significance of the college to com- 
munity life and service is vigorously set 
forth in the following quotation from 
Dean William F. Russell: 


The schoolhouse of the future will be more 
than a school. It will be the home of com- 
munity services. The teacher will be more 
than an instructor. He will be one of various 
community workers. The superintendent of 
schools will also be an administrator of com- 
munity services. And the lay committee ap- 
pointed or elected to supervise how children 
learn will be more than a school board— 
even more than a board of education—it will 
be the board of citizens whose duty ‘it will be 
to see to it not only that children are taught 
to be literate, healthy, patriotic, good and able 
to earn a living, but also that infants shall 
be properly born; children fed, housed and 
clothed, youth guided to a job and provided 
with work experience until permanently set- 
tled; and all our people given opportunity to 
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be healthy, educated and have decent pro- 
visions for recreation.* 


In. the performance of these functions, 
the junior college—or, more properly 
speaking, the community college or city 
college—is certainly the best prepared 
of all levels for effective service. 


M*s Atice L. Dement of the Guid- 
ance Department of Los Angeles 
City College, in an excellent article 
entitled “What’s in a Name?” sets 
forth the major considerations which 
prompted her institution to change its 
name from Junior College to City Col- 
lege. She says in part: 


1. The great majority of the graduating stu- 
dents of Los Angeles City College do not 
continue their education further. ... . The 
term junior seems psychologically to imply a 
Senior to follow, and thus appears unsuitable 
to designate the institution concentrating at- 
tention on the two-year terminal course. 

2. The age level of Los Angeles City College 
students is higher than that of the average 
junior college or lower division university 
student..... Most hearers do not dissociate 
the word junior from juvenile. 


3. Since the predominant function thus far 
of junior colleges the country over has been to 
duplicate the lower division work of the uni- 
versities at closer range and less expense to 
the student and thus to relieve congestion on 
university campuses, the student in attendance 
at institutions so named is presumably taking 
this type of work. 

4. The fourth consideration has to do with 
the appropriateness of the new name. Los 
Angeles City College has already earned the 
right to be considered one of the civic cultural 
centers. 


5. The nature of the extended day program, 
now being assumed as one of the responsi- 
bilities of the more progressive of our junior 
colleges, seems to furnish one more argument 
for striking out the qualifying adjective 
against which this article attempts to present 
a case. If the future of the junior college de- 
pends upon its successful interpretation to the 
public, and if a misunderstood or only vaguely 
understood word inhibits an effective public 
relations program, then Los Angeles City 
College would like to give impetus to a move- 


8 Dean William F. Russell, New York Times, 
April 5, 1942. 
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ment to strike it from our educational vo- 
cabulary.‘ 

In addition to the weighty arguments 
advanced by Miss Dement, it seems to 
the writer that there is still one other 
reason for eliminating the term junior 
as a descriptive adjective of our insti- 
tution, namely, such action will aid us 
in developing character and individu- 
ality of our own—instead of our depend- 
ing, as we do now, on some senior insti- 
tution for reputation and prestige, to 
the like of which we do not aspire. 
Moreover, the elimination of any im- 
plied subordination to standard colleges 
and universities will force us to stand 
on our own feet and should emancipate 
us from undue controls of higher edu- 
cation. 


This new type American college 
should have exactly the same rights and 
jurisdictions and authority in the fields 
ascribed to it which the standard col- 
leges and universities possess in their 
field. The whole educational program 
of our institution should be removed 
from the supervision and direction of 
higher education. The standard colleges 
and universities should face the prob- 
lem of articulating with our institution, 
picking up our graduates wherever we 
may leave them, rather than forcing the 
local community or city college to get 
its graduates ready for some prescribed 
point designated by the universities as 
hurdles for admission to their upper 
divisions. 

Standard colleges and universities 
have a right to demand for upper di- 
vision standing those knowledges and 
skills required by the fields in which 
students propose to specialize. The only 
prerequisites, however, which an insti- 
tution of higher learning, especially one 
supported by taxes, should set up as a 
condition of admission are those re- 
quired by the subjects themselves. 


4The Junior College Journal, 9:383-85, 
April, 1939. 
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Medicine, for example, requires cer- 
tain prerequisites which are essential 
for the successful pursuance of the 
course. Such prerequisites should not 
be interpreted as requirements of en- 
trance officials. Medicine requires them, 
and to such there can be no objection. 
There is, however, much legitimate 
ground for complaint when a student is 
denied entrance to advanced study in a 
field for which he is adequately pre- 
pared, solely because in the opinion of 
the admission officers he has not pur- 
sued certain time-honored courses in the 
lower division which they feel vaguely 
must in some way be good for him. 
Needless to say, many of the required 
patterns of lower divisions of standard 
colleges and universities are of this type. 
The local city college should be free to 
discard requirements in patterns not es- 
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sential for advanced study in the stu- 
dent’s selected major and substitute at 
its own discretion any deviations which 
will better serve his needs. The official 
recognition of the local college as an 
independent unit should aid in the at- 
tainment of this goal. 


T= accomplishment of a change 
of name will, of course, involve 
changes in the educational code. The 
extent and nature of these changes will 
require legal counsel. Whatever action 
is taken, however, should remove the 
diminutive connotations of the term 
junior, establish in law the independ- 
ence and integrity of the institution, 
preserve the ground already gained 
through legislative enactment, and set 
up a machinery for bringing a local com- 
munity or city college within commuting 
distance of every home in California. 


Stanford Prepares Materials for Air-Age Study 


Textbook materials for use in training America’s youth for living in “the air 
age” are being prepared by a research staff of the Stanford University School of 
Education for the Civil Aeronautics Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Under the direction of Paul R. Hanna, professor of education, a staff of 


twenty-five persons has started a six-month project which involves gathering 
material on aviation suitable for inclusion in textbooks and courses of study at 
elementary and junior high school levels. 

Stanford was assigned the project after the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
had been deluged with requests from textbook writers for aviation materials. The 
volume which will result from the present investigation will be designed to serve 
the needs of these writers. 

Based on the necessity of developing an airminded generation, able to cope 
with the new problems associated with aircraft, the projected source volume will 
include aviation material in the arts, arithmetic, guidance and mental health, 
language arts, science, and social studies. 

Suitable curriculum content will be developed for the levels from the first grade 
through the ninth, 

Roscoe B. Bancroft of the CAA staff in Washington has been loaned to Stan- 
ford to serve as chief aviation consultant. Mrs. Lorraine Sherer, formerly director 
of curriculum of the Los Angeles County public schools, is coérdinator of research. 

Members of the Stanford faculty serving as chief consultants in the various 
fields include Daniel M. Mendelowitz, arts ; Norman Fenton, guidance and health ; 
L. B. Kinney, arithmetic; R. Will Burnett, science ; Holland D. Roberts, language 
arts; and I. James Quillen, social studies. 











Current Research in the Field of 


Secondary Education 





Reviewed by WILLIAM A. SMITH 


The Problem Solving Approach in Social 
Education: A Study of Its Value in Com- 
parison with Chronological and Topical 
Approaches, by Lavone Agnes Hanna. Un- 
published doctor’s dissertation, Stanford Uni- 
versity, 1943 ; 452 pages. 


ANNA’S chief concern in this 

study, which is a part of the Stan- 
ford Social Education Investigation,* 
sponsored by Dean Grayson Kefauver 
and Professor I. James Quillan, was to 
evaluate experimentally the problem- 
solving approach in social education, as 
contrasted with the chronological and 
the topical approaches, with specific 
reference to the attainment of objectives 
now widely accepted by social education 
teachers as desirable, namely : 

1. The ability to think critically, in- 
volving such pupil behaviors as inter- 
preting data accurately, using logical 
arguments, recognizing fallacies and 
sophistries, drawing sound generali- 
zations, and applying accepted princi- 
ples to new situations. 

2. Good work habits and study skills, 
involving ready and intelligent use of 
library facilities ; efficient use of books ; 
sound judgment on authenticity of 
sources of information; discriminating 
and intelligent reading of books, news- 
papers, and magazines ; and making use 
of all reliable sources of information. 

3. Knowledge and an understanding 
of our culture, involving possession and 
use of an adequate vocabulary ; posses- 


1 A review of an earlier related study ap- 
peared in the November, 1942, issue of the 
CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF SECONDARY EDUCA- 
TION, p. 445-446. 
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sion and clear understanding of im- 
portant geographical, personal, and ab- 
stract concepts ; seeing social problems 
in historical and causal perspective; 
using the accumulated knowledge of the 
race as well as current thought and prac- 
tice in reaching conclusions ; seeing re- 
lationships between problems and their 
social implications; and striving con- 
tinually for a better understanding of 
our culture and the forces that have 
produced it. 


4. Desirable social attitudes, con- 
ditioning such pupil behaviors as being 
tolerant of the opinions and beliefs of 
others, codperating with others in the 
group, being concerned about the wel- 
fare of others, defending the basic tenets 
of democracy, and being self-disciplined. 


5. A broad pattern of interests and 
appreciation of the worth-while things 
in life, this calling for wide reading both 
for pleasure and information ; discussion 
of and participation in the solutions of 
current social, political, and economic 
problems; the enjoyment of social ac- 
tivities—parties, dances, informal dis- 
cussions, committee work, and games; 
choosing a suitable vocation ; and spend- 
ing leisure time wisely. 


LL three of these approaches, as fol- 
lowed in this study, utilized widely 
approved unit teaching procedures. In 
the problem approach, the units were 
genuine problems calling for codpera- 
tive solution and potential action ; in the 
chronological approach they centered 
mainly about temporally sequential 
































epochs or periods, as is now generally 
the case in historical studies; in the 
topical approach they were largely con- 
cerned with aspects of contemporary 
culture, such as Housing, Recreation, 
Vocations, and so forth. 

The proponents of each of these ap- 
proaches claim certain inherent advan- 
tages for their respective procedures. 

Those favoring the problem approach 
place particular stress upon the natural 
and intrinsic character of the moti- 
vation, the large demands made on re- 
flective thinking, the incentives for the 
constant use of what is and has been 
learned, the opportunities for extensive 
pupil-participation in choice and s0- 
lution of problems, and the vastly en- 
larged possibilities for the development 
of desirable pupil attitudes and be- 
haviors. 

Those favoring the chronological ap- 
proach point out that it provides an 
orderly and logical introduction to his- 
tory, emphasizes change and places con- 
temporary culture in proper perspec- 
tive, makes possible a unitary study of 
cultures, focusses attention on large is- 
sues rather than on details, makes for 
a deeper appreciation of the social heri- 
tage, and results in a clear concept of 
the evolutionary process. 

Those favoring the topical approach 
stress its potential flexibility from the 
standpoint of both planning and se- 
quential arrangement; the opportuni- 
ties which it affords for comprehensive 
treatment of issues, both contemporary 
and past; the large possibilities for 
pupil-participation ; and the sound syn- 
thesizing bases which it affords. 


6 Nive study was undertaken in five 
closely comparable metropolitan 
high schools during the school year 
1940-1941. The participating group 
consisted of 511 pupils—316 seniors and 
195 juniors. The senior group using the 
problem approach was equated with an- 
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other senior group using the topical 
approach. No group using the topical 
approach was matched with a group 
using the chronological approach. Thus 
the main part of the study was limited 
to a comparison of the relative merits 
of the problem and topical approaches 
on the one hand, and the problem and 
chronological approaches on the other. 

In addition, data from a group of 
forty-six seniors using the problem ap- 
proach for only one semester without 
being paired with any other group were 
used to determine the extent to which 
the short-term use of the complicated 
problem approach might prove beneficial 
or detrimental. 

The teachers, and all other conditions 
affecting the experiment, were equated 
carefully, thus leaving the approach in 
each instance as the sole variable. The 
senior groups studied social problems, 
and the junior groups American history. 
Pretests were given at the beginning 
of the year, and growth tests near the 
end of the experimental periods. The 
testing program was focused on the five 
potential growth outcomes listed above, 
namely: critical thinking, work habits 
and study skills, knowledge and under- 
standing, social attitudes, and. interests. 
For the first and the last two of these 
potential outcomes, tests developed by 
the Evaluation Staff of the Eight Year 
Study of the Progressive Education 
Association were used. The tests for 
work habits and study skills were con- 
structed locally. Growth in knowledge 
and nnderstanding was measured by 
means of three tests developed recently 
by the Codperative Test service of the 
American Council on Education. 

The data were subjected to rigid sta- 
tistical treatment. “Significant growth” 
in connection with any objective was 
defined “as a gain in mean score on the 
end-test over that made on the pretest 
which, if divided by the standard error 
of that difference, would yield a critical 
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ratio of three or more,” a critical ratio 
of three making it practically certain 
that the difference was too great to be 
due to chance. 


| 4 is possible to point out only the 
highlights in the findings. These are: 

1. The senior social problems group 
using the problem approach excelled 
the group using the topical approach in 
all of the five potential outcome areas. 
It “made significant growth in more 
aspects of critical thinking—and demon- 
strated superior ability on every be- 
havior evaluated.” It “made significant 
growth in more work habits and study 
skills, and demonstrated superior skill 
in the use of the library and research 
techniques.” It “made significant growth 
in knowledge, and knew more about 
contemporary affairs.” It “made more 
growth toward a liberal, consistent and 
certain point of view ; and showed more 
interest in a wider range of activities.” 
However, “neither group developed an 
outstanding interest in the activities 
classified under social studies or 
changed their interest significantly as a 
result of the year’s study.” 

2. The differences between the junior 
American history group using the prob- 
lems approach and that using the chron- 
ological approach are not as one-sided 
as was the case for the seniors—though 
they seem, to the reviewer at least, to 
favor the chronological group. Neither 
made “growth which was significant in 
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many of the aspects of critical thinking,” 
though the problems group was slightly 
superior in more types of behavior. The 
chronological group showed significant 
improvement in ability to use research 
techniques (incomplete data for the 
problems group prevented comparison), 
The chronological group not only knew 
more about American history both at 
the beginning and end, but increased its 
information “almost fifteen times as 
much” during the year. The chrono- 
logical group likewise excelled in knowl- 
edge of contemporary affairs, though 
not as pronouncedly so. The problem 
group excelled in significant growth 
toward “a liberal point of view.” Both 
groups showed significant growth in 
interests, but in different areas—the 
problem group in school life, and the 
chronological group in out-of-school af- 
fairs. Interest in social studies was low 
in both groups. 

3. The results of the one-semester 
problem course showed that “it is pos- 
sible when the problem approach is used 
to change in a relatively short time the 
pattern of young people in those par- 
ticular behaviors which the advocates 
of the problem approach claim it pro- 
motes.” Significant growth was evi- 
denced in all areas. 

Hanna’s general conclusion is that the 
findings warrant “a more extensive use 
of the problem approach,” though by 
no means to the exclusion of other ap- 
proaches. 


Nearly All States Have Library Extension Agencies 


Forty-seven states now have statewide library extension agencies, according 
to the annual report of the American Library Association, just released. New 
additions to the roster of states with this educational service are South Carolina 
and Wyoming, which now are enabled by law and state funds to supplement the 
service of established public libraries and to carry on some public library service 


by mail in areas without local facilities. 


The only state now without a library extension agency is Arizona, although 
the Montana Library Extension Commission has no funds with which to work. 
Actual financial aid from the state for the establishment and expansion of public 


libraries is available to one-third of the states and in some Canadian provinces. 
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Summer Sessions at the 
University of California 

NIVERSITY of California Sum- 

mer Sessions, at Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, offer new directions, fresh 
viewpoints, and accelerated short-period 
training geared to present-day war and 
postwar needs for men and women 
students, teachers, supervisors, adminis- 
trators, and others working in edu- 
cation. 

Beginning June 26, the sessions will 
continue for six weeks until August 4. 
On the Los Angeles Campus, during 
this period there will be courses of es- 
pecial interest to teachers and adminis- 
trators in the secondary field. One 
course will cover the functions, scope, 
objectives, and curricula of the high 
school and junior college in relation to 
individual and social needs, and another 
will deal with education as a factor in 
social evolution—giving, as well, an an- 
alysis of current educational practices 
in the light of modern social needs. 

Special courses will consist of a work- 
shop in business education ; a short three 
weeks’ course on youth problems, given 
in collaboration with the California 
Youth Authority and the Association 
of California Secondary Principals; a 
series of lectures on youth and mar- 
riage today; a radio institute covering 
announcing, news preparation, produc- 
tion, writing, control room technique; 
modern trends in vocational education, 
guidance, apprentice education, occu- 
pational tests and measurements, super- 
vision, conference leading, and the 
training of trade and industrial teach- 
ers ; hearing conservation program ; and 
teaching hard-of-hearing children. 

‘Los Angeles High School will be 
open for students and will be used by 
the Summer Session for observation 
and practice teaching in connection with 
three courses—Introduction to Second- 
ary Teaching, Junior High School 
Teaching, and Supervised Teaching. 








High school teachers who would like 
to qualify for teaching or supervising 
in the elementary grades or war-time 
Federal nursery schools will find a com- 
plete offering that covers every phase 
of these two fields. A nursery school 
will be in full day session, and the Ele- 
mentary Demonstration School, includ- 
ing seventh and eighth grades, will be 
open for half-day sessions. The classes 
are planned to illustrate how child ex- 
perience in the social studies utilizes 
curriculum materials from the various 
subject-matter fields. They are open 
for observation by Summer Session stu- 
dents, especially those enrolled in re- 
lated courses. 

Several courses will be concentrated 
on administration and supervision of 
city school systems, public school 
finance, business administration, school 
health program, and secondary edu- 
cation. School executives will hold 
their sixth annual conference on “Our 
Schools in the Postwar Period” during 
the week of July 10-14. 

Also stimulating for summer study 
will be courses in other departments, 
such as Botany of Economic Plants ; the 
English Novel; Contemporary Drama; 
Geographical Influences in the Growth 
of the British Empire; History and 
Problems of the Pacific Area and of 
British India; Latin America in World 
War II; Chinese Political Theories; 
Family Relationships; Elements of 
Aeronautics; Music for the Theater, 
Cinema, and Radio; Remedial Tech- 
niques in School Subjects; Venereal 
Disease Control; High School Dra- 
matics ; and Portuguese. 

On the Berkeley campus elementary, 
secondary, and graduate fields are repre- 
sented in course content. Of special 
value to the elementary teacher, princi- 
pal, and school superintendent is the 
Elementary Education Workshop. In 
this workshop, persons will be given the 
opportunity to study problems in ele- 
mentary education by means of group 
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discussions, meetings, individual confer- 
ences, participation in creative activities, 
and observation in the Demonstration 
Elementary School. Particular stress 
will be laid on individual problems 
brought to the workshop by partici- 
pating teachers. 

The Music Department will be an- 
other department in which a workshop 
will be featured. Instrumental music 
will be the particular type of music 
studied by the students, who will work 
on Saturday mornings only from 9:00 
until 12 :00 o’clock, July 1 to August 5. 

For the first three weeks of the 
Summer Session, the Department of 


Nursing will sponsor an Institute on 
Community Control of Venereal Dis- 
ease. 

Problems relating to reading will be 
studied in a Reading Conference which 
will be held for one week during the 
Summer Session. 

Among some of the special lectures 
will be a series of thirteen given on the 
topic, “Youth and Marriage Today.” 

Anyone interested may obtain ad- 
ditional information on the Summer 
Sessions by writing to the Director of 
Summer Sessions, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 4, or 405 Hilgard Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles 24. 





